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SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS:   FUTURE  INVESTMENT  IN  BOSTON'S 
INFRASTRUCTURE 


Findings 

This  report  reviews  the  recent  infrastructure  investment  activities 
and  current  plans  of  the  City,  State  and  semi-autonomous  agencies  and 
utilities  responsible  for  Boston's  infrastructure  (see  Tables  1  and  2). 
The  principal  finding  of  this  report  is  that  the  total  infrastructure 
investment  needs  of  the  City  of  Boston,  including  those  portions  of  the 
infrastructure  provided  by  the  above-mentioned  entities,  are  substan- 
tially in  excess  of  the  recent  investment  levels  of  these  organizations. 
For  the  City  agencies,  the  infrastructure  needs  over  the  next  several 
years  exceed  $120  million  per  year,  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  which  must 
be  financed  with  City  capital.   For  the  State  and  semi -autonomous 
agencies,  the  total  infrastructure  needs  in  Boston  or  directly 
benefiting  Boston  were  computed  to  be  between  one  half  and  one  billion 
dollars  annually  for  at  least  the  next  five  years.   Approximately 
seventy  percent  of  this  investment  can  be  expected  to  be  federally 
funded.   Finally  for  the  five  utilities,  total  annual  capital  investment 
in  Boston  over  the  next  several  years  is  expected  to  substantially 
exceed  their  $60  million  aggregate  annual  investment  level  of  the  recent 
past. 

Recommendations 

A  city  and  its  environs  is  a  complex  and  interconnected  entity. 
What  binds  together  the  entity  known  as  metropolitan  Boston  and  allows 
economic  and  cultural  life  to  thrive  there  is  the  region's  infra- 
structure.  The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  infrastructure  needs  and 


prospective  infrastructure  investments  scheduled  for  or  around  Boston 
will  have  a  profound  influence  on  the  future  of  the  City  and  the  region. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  marshall  the  resources  for  these 
investments,  as  well  as  coordinate,  refine,  and  at  times  soften  their 
effects,   shaping  them  to  truly  benefit  the  populace  for  which  they  are 
intended.   To  this  end,  the  following  actions  are  being  recommended. 


(1)  For  the  City  of  Boston,  an  overall  capital  planning  operation  is 
urgently  needed.   This  operation  would  be  responsible  for 
scheduling  the  City's  own  capital  investment  activities  and  for 
facilitating  communication  with  state,  semi-autonomous  authorities 
and  utilities  on  matters  of  infrastructure  investment.   The  capital 
planning  effort  should  be  closely  integrated  with  the  City's 
overall  planning  functions,  with  the  goal  that  infrastructure 
planning  be  carried  out  in  relation  to  the  needs  and  opportunities 
of  the  City's  economy  and  its  neighborhoods. 

(2)  In  the  context  of  all  infrastructure  investment  affecting  Boston, 
there  is  a  need  for  closer  cooperation  among  the  dozen  and  a  half 
City,  State,  semi -autonomous  agencies  and  utilities  responsible  for 
various  aspects  of  Boston's  infrastructure.   The  City's  overall 
capital  planning  operation  should  play  an  important  role  in 
fostering  this  cooperation.   Ongoing  intergovernmental, 
public/private  cooperation  on  infrastructure  investment  issues 
could  be  of  assistance  in  the  following  ways. 

(a)  Improved  planning  for  major  infrastructure  investments 
including  coordination  of  supporting  or  complementary  public 
and  private  investments. 

(b)  Maintenance  of  a  comprehensive  geo-coded  list  of  past  and 
planned  infrastructure  investments  in  Boston.   Computer 
mapping  of  major  projects  would  also  be  desirable.   (The 
information  which  has  been  summarized  in  this  report 
represents  the  beginnings  of  such  a  data  base.) 

(c)  Liaison  with  the  various  national  infrastructure  planning 
initiatives  which  are  emerging  in  response  to  the  backlog  of 
urban  infrastructure  needs. 

(d)  Investigation  of  innovative  infrastructure  financing 
arrangements. 

(e)  Exchange  of  information  on  new  technological  developments 
related  to  urban  infrastructure. 


(f)   Development  of  public  and  intergovernmental  support  for 
important  infrastructure  investments. 


Urgent  Needs  and  Development  Planning 

Due  to  the  decline  in  infrastructure  investment  in  Boston  that 
began  in  the  late  1970s,  the  City  and  State,  over  the  next  several 
years,  will  of  necessity  be  heavily  engaged  in  infrastructure 
investments  which  respond  to  urgent  and  often  well-defined  maintenance, 
replacement  and  repair  needs.   However,  if  infrastructure  investment  is 
also  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  improving  the  quality  of  Boston's 
neighborhoods,  directing  the  course  of  downtown  development  and 
expanding  the  range  of  opportunities  available  in  Boston,  a  more 
comprehensive  approach  to  infrastructure  planning  will  be  required.   A 
strong  capital  planning  operation  on  the  part  of  the  City,  together  with 
improved  coordination  of  capital  investment  planning  by  City,  State, 
semi-autonomous  agencies  and  utilities,  will  increase  the  likelihood 
that  infrastructure  investment  in  Boston  will  respond  to  urgent  needs  as 
well  as  promote  overall  development  plans  and  policies. 

The  Present  Opportunity 

This  report  is  being  issued  at  a  time  of  great  need  and  great 
promise  for  the  Boston  metropolitan  region.   The  State  has  recently 
approved  its  first  capital  budget  in  three  years.  Another  is  currently 
being  considered.   The  Governor  has  submitted  to  the  legislature  a 
proposal  to  create  a  State-operated  infrastructure  financing  entity 
known  as  MassBank.   Legislation  to  create  an  independently  financed 
regional  sewer  and  water  authority  has  also  been  recently  submitted. 
Finally,  after  several  years  of  forced  abstinence,  the  City  has  recently 


reentered  the  bond  market.   All  of  these  developments  are  occurring 
amidst  the  environment  of  vigorous  economic  growth  in  the  Boston  region, 
The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  begin  an  infrastructure  planning 
process  that  will  help  to  realize  the  full  benefits  which  these  and 
other  developments  portend  for  Boston. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Role  of  Infrastructure 

Boston's  infrastructure  not  only  sustains  the  basic  economic, 
cultural  and  residential  activities  of  the  City,  but  is  a  prime 
determinant  of  the  quality  and  location  of  these  activities.   For 
example,  the  location  and  condition  of  roads,  bridges  and  transit 
facilities  strongly  affects  business  and  residential  investment 
decisions.   The  proper  combination  of  street,  sidewalk,  park,  and  public 
facility  improvements  can  revive  or  sustain  a  neighborhood.   The 
capacity  and  quality  of  sewage  collection  and  treatment  facilities  can 
serve  to  limit  or  promote  waterfront  development  and  water-related 
activities.   Marine  and  airport  facilities,  cultural,  sports  and 
convention  centers,  public  schools,  hospitals  and  health  centers,  all  of 
these  parts  of  Boston's  infrastructure  exert  a  large  influence  on  the 
life  of  the  City. 

The  Historical  Context 

These  generalized  observations  on  the  importance  of  Boston's 
infrastructure  are  illustrated  in  much  more  concrete  form  by  the  history 
of  Boston  in  this  century.   The  historical  record  indicates  that 
infrastructure  investment  in  Boston,  or  the  lack  of  it,  has  been  a  key 
factor  in  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  City  over  the  last  fifty  years  or 
more. 

Long  after  the  rest  of  the  nation  had  begun  to  recover,  Boston 
remained  in  the  throes  of  the  Great  Depression.   By  1956,  Boston's  net 
funded  debt  had  sunk  to  a  level  less  than  half  that  of  a  quarter  century 


earlier.   This  decline  in  public  investment  was  paralleled  by  a  virtual 
halt  in  new  private  investment.   From  1930  to  1960,  only  one  major 
office  building  or  hotel  was  constructed  in  the  City. 

The  early  1960s  marked  the  first  stages  of  the  shift  to  a 
services-oriented  national  economy.   This  shift,  together  with  an 
expanded  federal  urban  renewal  program  and  enactment  of  Massachusetts' 
121A  legislation,  provided  the  impetus  for  a  renewal  of  public  and 
private  investment  in  Boston.   By  the  late  1960s,  the  City's  level  of 
public  investment  had  increased  dramatically.   The  average  annual  level 
of  city-funded  capital  investment  between  1968  and  1977  was  more  than 
double  the  average  annual  level  of  the  preceding  thirty  years.   Private 
investment  between  1968  and  1977  also  rose  sharply,  reaching  a  peak  of 
over  $700  million  in  1975.   These  increases  in  public  and  private 
investment  had  begun  to  yield  their  benefits  in  the  form  of  expanding 
employment  in  Boston  since  1976. 

A  new  decline  in  city-funded  public  investment  began  in  the  late 
1970s  and,  after  the  passage  of  Proposition  2*5,  the  decline  became  a 
virtual  halt.   In  the  late  1970s,  the  level  of  state-  and 
federally-funded  public  investment  in  Boston  also  began  to  decline. 
With  some  important  exceptions,  particularly  mass  transit  and  port 
facilities,  the  result  was  a  decay  in  Boston's  infrastructure  during 
this  period  or  a  postponement  of  important  new  public  investments. 

In  response  to  the  growing  backlog  of  infrastructure  investment 
needs  and  a  new  public  determination  to  do  something  about  them,  a 
resurgence  of  city-  and  state-funded  public  investment  in  Boston  began 
at  the  end  of  1983  and  shows  every  sign  of  accelerating  through  1984. 
If  several  new  infrastructure  financing  and  planning  initiatives  are 


successful,  the  level  of  publicly-funded  capital  investment  in  Boston 
could  increase  substantially  through  the  remainder  of  the  decade  and 
beyond.   The  revival  of  public  investment  that  is  underway  is  matched  by 
the  continued  strong  performance  of  Boston's  private  economy.   Private 
investment  in  Boston  is  expected  to  exceed  $1.4  billion  in  1984  and 
continue  to  be  strong  throughout  the  1980s. 

Investment,  Public  and  Private,  and  the  City's  Economy 

The  recent  record  of  public  and  private  investment  relative  to  the 
City's  overall  economic  performance  is  summarized  in  Table  3.   As  can  be 
seen,  public  investment  measured  in  constant  dollars  declined  steadily 
after  1978,  both  in  absolute  terms  and  as  a  percentage  of  gross  city 
product.   Assuming  that  financially  sound  and  publicly  supported 
programs  can  be  developed  at  the  City  and  State  level,  public  investment 
is  projected  to  increase  substantially  not  only  in  1984,  but  through  at 
least  1987.   Although  the  trends  in  private  investment  do  not  exactly 
coincide  with  those  of  public  investment,  private  investment  also  showed 
some  decline  in  the  late  1970s,  following  a  peak  in  1975.   However,  the 
continued  transformation  and  growth  of  the  City's  economy,  the  ability 
and  willingness  of  developers  to  finance  necessary  infrastructure 
investments,  and  the  impetus  of  earlier  public  investments  contributed 
to  the  resurgence  of  private  investment  early  in  the  1980s.   Another 
important  point  to  note  is  the  extremely  high  level  of  private 
investment  scheduled  for  1984  and  after. 

The  net  result  of  these  projections  of  public  and  private 
investment  is  an  optimistic  outlook  for  the  economy  of  the  City,  the 
quality  of  its  neighborhoods  and  the  range  of  opportunities  available  to 
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its  citizens.   However,  the  full  benefits  of  the  prospective  public  and 
private  investment  in  Boston  will  only  be  realized  through  an  open, 
imaginative,  and  coordinated  planning  effort.   Infrastructure  investment 
considerations  will  of  necessity  be  a  central  element  in  this  planning 
effort. 

0 

Focus  of  This  Report 

The  information  contained  in  this  report  provides  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  recent  investment  activities  and  future  plans  of  the 
City,  State,  semi-autonomous  agencies  and  utilities  responsible  for 
Boston's  infrastructure.  Jhe  presentation  and  analysis  of  this 
information,  with  respect  to  infrastructure  investment  needs, 
availability  of  funding  and  coordination  of  plans  is  only  a  first  step 
toward  a  more  comprehensive  and  coherent  approach  to  infrastructure 
investment  in  Boston. 

Organization  of  the  Report 

The  report  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  past  investment  in  and 
future  needs  of  the  infrastructure  owned  by  the  City  of  Boston.   The 
discussion  has  been  divided  according  to  the  major  categories  of 
infrastructure,  but  past  investment  levels  and,  in  most  cases,  future 
plans  are  generally  presented  by  agency.   Where  appropriate,  possible 
funding  sources  are  discussed  under  each  agency.   A  summary  of  the  known 
investment  needs  of  the  City's  infrastructure  is  presented  at  the 
beginning  of  the  section  along  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  City's  fiscal  outlook  and  borrowing  power  matches  its  capital 
investment  needs. 


12 


The  analysis  of  the  City's  investment  record  and  needs  is  followed 
by  an  examination  of  the  relevant  portion  of  the  investment  activities 
of  the  State  and  semi-autonomous  agencies.   This  portion  of  the  report 
includes  summaries  of  the  authorizations  in  the  State's  fiscal  198A  and 
proposed  1985  capital  budgets  which  pertain  to  Boston,  summaries  of 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Works  highway  and  bridge  activities 
in  Boston,  and  of   those  portions  of  the  MDC's,  MBTA's  and  MassPort's 
infrastructure  expenditures  and  plans  which  affect  Boston. 

The  third  section  of  the  report  presents  the  recent  investment 
record  and  future  capital  programs  of  the  five  utilities  serving  Boston, 
which  are  the  Boston  Water  and  Sewer  Commission,  Boston  Gas  Company, 
Boston  Edison,  New  England  Telephone  and  Cablevision. 
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I.    RECENT  HISTORY  AND  FUTURE  OUTLOOK  FOR  CITY  OF  BOSTON 
INFRASTRUCTURE  INVESTMENT 


Summary 

The  latter  years  of  the  1970s  marked  the  end  of  Boston's  most 
recent  infrastructure  investment  boom.   The  passage  of  proposition  2^  in 
1980  brought  a  sharp  reduction  in  City-funded  capital  improvements.   At 
about  the  same  time,  federal  funding  for  the  BRA's  extensive  urban 
renewal  programs  in  the  South  End  and  Charlestown  was  drawing  to  a 
close.   In  addition,  the  major  portions  of  the  City's  hospital  and 
school  construction  programs  had  also  been  concluded  by  the  end  of  the 
1970s.  All  these  factors  combined  to  cause  a  very  low  level  of 
infrastructure  investment  by  the  City  in  the  early  1980s.   In  virtually 
every  category  of  infrastructure,  from  recreational  facilities  to 
industrial  parks,  the  level  of  investment  was  insufficient  to  prevent 
deterioration  or  satisfy  identified  needs.   If  it  were  not  for  the 
continued  flow  of  federal  community  and  economic  development  grants  to 
Boston,  the  level  of  capital  investment  undertaken  by  the  City's 
agencies  in  the  early  1980s  would  have  been  even  more  dismal  than  it 
was.   The  City's  infrastructure  investment  record  from  fiscal  1978-83  is 
summarized  in  Table  4. 

With  the  sale  of  $30  million  in  general  obligation  (GO)  bonds  in 
the  fall  of  1983,  quickly  followed  by  the  sale  of  $25  million  in  bond 
anticipation  notes  (BANs),  the  City  took  the  first  steps  toward  ending 
almost  four  years  of  drought  in  infrastructure  investment  spending.   A 
portion  of  these  funds  was  used  to  pay  for  the  deficit  in  the  City's 
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capital  fund  which  had  accumulated  over  the  past  several  years.   The 
remainder  was  allocated  towards  street  improvements,  school  and  public 
building  renovations  and  various  urban  renewal  projects. 

The  sale  of  the  BANs  and  the  GO  bonds  along  with  the  recent  sale  of 
the  Government  Center  garage  has  allowed  the  City  to  at  least  begin  the 
investment  program  needed  to  both  renovate  its  capital  stock  and  promote 
economic  and  community  development.   However,  at  first  glance,  the 
City's  capital  investment  needs  seem  almost  overwhelming.   Table  5  (Part 
A)  presents  the  total  level  of  funding  that  would  be  needed  through  1987 
to  both  substantially  remove  the  City's  backlog  of  infrastructure 
investment  needs  as  well  as  carry  out  important  economic  development 
projects.   As  the  table  indicates,  over  $140  million  would  be  required 
in  fiscal  year  1985,  another  $130  million  in  1986,  and  probably  at  least 
that  much  in  fiscal  1987.   This  level  of  investment  could  be  reduced  to 
somewhere  between  $100  and  $110  million  per  year  if  the  requisite 
improvements  to  the  City  and  County  buildings  are  stretched  out  over  a 
five-year,  rather  than  a  three-year  period. 

Glancing  at  the  investment  categories  in  Table  5  (Part  A) ,  it  can 
be  seen  that  there  are  no  frivolous  items  on  this  capital  improvement 
agenda.   Included  in  this  summary  of  infrastructure  needs  are  funds  to 
begin  repairing  Boston's  crumbling  streets,  court-ordered  capital 
improvements  to  the  County's  correctional  facilities,  a  backlog  of 
repair  and  reconstruction  needs  in  the  City's  schools,  hospitals  and 
other  buildings,  renovation  of  the  County's  decaying  courthouses, 
infrastructure  for  urban  renewal  and  general  economic  development,  and 
capital  investments  necessary  to  maintain  and  expand  Boston's  remaining 
manufacturing  base.   Table  5  (Part  A)  also  shows  that  without 
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substantial  federal  and  state  assistance  Boston  cannot  hope  to  undertake 
a  capital  investment  program  which  attends  to  all  its  urgent  infra- 
structure needs.   However,  if  the  State  does  pass  pending  legislation  to 
assume  responsibility  for  the  County  court  buildings  and,  as  requested 
by  the  City,  provides  the  majority  of  the  funds  needed  to  replace  the 
Charles  Street  Jail  and  renovate  the  Deer  Island  Prison,  then  the  City 
may  indeed  be  capable  of  undertaking  a  comprehensive  capital  investment 
program. 

Assuming  the  State  does  provide  funding  for  improvements  to  the 
County's  courts  and  correctional  facilities  and  assuming  the  percentage 
of  federal  and  state  funding  continues  at  close  to  historic  levels  for 
schools,  parks  and  economic  development,  then  the  City's  share  of  its 
infrastructure  investment  needs  would  be  as  shown  in  Table  5  (Part  b). 
It  is  estimated  that  approximately  $37  million  in  City  funds  will  be 
expended  or  encumbered  in  fiscal  1984.   Another  $70-75  million  will  be 
required  annually  for  fiscal  years  1985-87.   This  could  be  reduced  to 
perhaps  $55-60  million  if  the  City's  building  improvements  are  stretched 
out  over  five  years  instead  of  three. 

As  mentioned,  $55  million  in  bond  anticipation  notes  (BANs)  and 
general  obligation  bonds  have  been  issued  in  fiscal  1984.   Another  $55 
million  bond  issue  is  currently  being  prepared.   Out  of  these  bond 
proceeds,  approximately  $28  million  was  used  to  pay  for  the  capital 
fund's  existing  deficit,  with  the  remainder  allocated  to  new  capital 
investments.  Another  $22  million,  in  what  was  originally  earmarked  for 
capital  purposes,  also  became  available  from  the  sale  of  the  Government 
Center  Garage.   An  additional  $42  million  is  expected  from  the  sale  of 
three  other  City-owned  garages.  Although  various  capital  investments 
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were  originally  recommended  as  the  proper  use  of  these  garage  proceeds, 
it  is  still  unclear  exactly  what  portion  will  be  used  for  capital 
investment  and  what  portion  will  be  allocated  to  cover  operating 
deficits.   Assuming  one-half  of  these  garage  sale  proceeds  are  set  aside 
for  infrastructure  investments,  then  together  with  the  FY84  bond 
proceeds,  the  City  is  likely  to  require  an  additional  $50-60 
million/year  in  City  capital  funds  through  fiscal  1987.   This  assumes 
that  the  bulk  of  the  capital  investment  needs  shown  in  Table  5  (Part  B) , 
including  the  very  substantial  backlog  in  building  repair  and 
replacements,  will  be  attended  to  over  the  period  FY1985-87.   If  this 
were  achieved,  Boston's  capital  requirements  could  decrease  after  1987. 

It  is  still  very  much  an  open  question  as  to  what  level  of  general 
obligation  bonds  the  City  can  afford  to  issue  each  year.   In  the  years 
following  Boston's  mini-fiscal  crisis  of  1976,  a  ceiling  of  $55  million 
was  set  for  annual  bond  issues.   The  rationale  at  the  time  was  that  this 
level  of  new  issues  would  approximately  match  the  amount  of  bonds  which 
Boston  was  retiring  each  year.  With  the  City's  reentrance  into  the  bond 
market  in  fiscal  1984,  the  assumption  of  a  $55  million  annual  ceiling  on 
new  debt  was  still  held  by  many  City  officials.  More  recently,  the 
capital  budgeting  and  debt  management  sections  of  Mayor  Flynn's  fiscal 
transition  team  report  called  for  the  evaluation  of  $65-70  million  in 
annual  City  capital  expenditures.   If  Boston's  current  bond  issue  is 
successfully  marketed,  the  City's  FY84  long-term  borrowing  will  total 
$85  million. 

For  purposes  of  illustration,  Table  6  shows  the  annual  debt  service 
through  1989  that  the  City  would  have  to  pay  on  its  current  $55  million 
bond  issue  plus  $50  million  in  new  bonds  issued  in  1985,  $60  million  in 
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both  1986  and  1987,  and  $50  million  thereafter.   It  is  assumed  the  bonds 
would  be  issued  for  twenty  years  with  constant  annual  debt  service 
payments  at  an  interest  rate  of  ten  percent.   Also  shown  in  Table  6  is 
the  debt  service  that  will  be  due  through  1989  on  Boston's  outstanding 
general  obligation  bonds.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  table,  the  bond  issue 
currently  being  prepared  together  with  the  issuance  of  new  bonds  at  a 
level  sufficient  to  expeditiously  satisfy  Boston's  backlog  of  capital 
investment  needs  would  raise  the  City's  general  debt  service  payments  by 
approximately  $10.0  million  in  1985,  $5.8  million  in  1986  and 
progressively  smaller  sums  thereafter. 

Table  6  is  not  intended  as  a  firm  recommendation  regarding  the 
level  of  new  bonds  that  the  City  should  issue.   Indeed,  the  nature  of 
State  assistance  for  school  improvements  could  require  a  greater  level 
of  new  bond  issues  on  the  part  of  the  City  than  Table  6  would  indicate. 
However,  the  additional  debt  service  that  would  result  from  this 
increased  level  of  school  bonds  would  be  matched  by  State 
reimbursements.   On  the  other  hand,  the  proceeds  of  surplus  hospital 
properties  sold  in  order  to  finance  new  construction  at  BCH  or  an 
increase  in  the  capital  funds  made  available  from  garage  sales  would 
reduce  the  level  of  bonds  the  City  would  be  required  to  issue.  What 
Table  6  is  intended  to  illustrate  is  that  to  quickly  renovate  and 
improve  the  City's  capital  stock  will  require  a  significant  but  not 
unreasonable  rise  in  the  City's  debt  service  payments. 

The  FY1985  budget  request  recently  submitted  by  the  Mayor 
essentially  contains  a  $40-45  million  deficit  that  is  to  be  offset  by 


The  City's  last  bond  issue  was  structured  so  that  debt  service 
was  highest  in  early  years.   Given  the  City's  current  fiscal  outlook,  it 
would  be  more  advantageous  for  new  bonds  to  be  structured  with  flat  or 
ballooning  debt  service  payments. 
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garage  sale  proceeds  and,  it  is  hoped,  also  by  a  new  parking  tax. 
Without  the  benefit  of  additional  new  revenue  sources,  the  City  may  also 
find  itself  facing  a  significant  deficit  in  FY1986.   However,  the  State 
legislature's  attitude  toward  the  parking  tax,  and  other  new  revenue 
sources  which  have  been  discussed  by  the  Flynn  Administration,  is  yet  to 
be  tested.   In ^general ,  Boston's  uncertain  fiscal  outlook  may  force  the 
City  to  make  some  difficult  choices  with  respect  to  infrastructure 
investment. 

One  infrastructure  investment  option  would  be  to  adopt  a 
conservative  wait  and  see  attitude,  issuing  just  enough  bonds  to  keep 
aiebt  service  constant  until  the  City's  fiscal  outlook  brightens 
substantially.   The  price  of  this  course  of  action  would  be  continued 
decay  of  City  buildings  and  streets  and  minimal  investment  in 
infrastructure  for  economic  or  community  development.   The  second 
alternative  would  be  to  embark  upon  the  long  delayed  capital  investment 
program  (CIP)  outlined  in  Tables  5  and  6,  while  cutting  back  on  the  rate 
of  growth  in  operating  expenditures  in  order  to  finance  the  increased 
debt  service  costs  which  this  CIP  would  entail.   Although  reducing  the 
rate  of  growth  in  the  operating  budget  is  likely  to  have  an  immediate 
impact  on  the  level  of  City  services,  it  should  be  realized  that  Boston 
is  already  suffering  the  costs  of  deferred  infrastructure  investments. 
The  final  option  the  City  could  choose  to  pursue  would  be  to  submit  to 
the  voters  the  choice  of  exempting  from  the  limitations  (on  the  property 
tax  levy)  imposed  by  Proposition  2*5,  some  or  all  of  the  debt  service 
that  would  be  required  to  carry  out  the  City-owned  infrastructure 
investments  outlined  in  this  report.   Considering  that  these  infra- 
structure investments  include  streets,  parks  and  recreational 
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facilities,  schools,  hospitals,  and  infrastructure  for  economic 
development,  the  City's  electorate  could  conceivably  be  in  favor  of 
raising  the  property  tax  levy  to  pay  for  the  debt  service  resulting  from 
such  investments. 

Recommendations 

If  Boston  is  indeed  to  embark  upon  anything  more  than  a  cautious 
wait  and  see  capital  investment  effort,  it  must  quickly  improve  its 
capacity  for  capital  planning  and  budgeting.   A  process  must  be 
developed  which  can  properly  define,  schedule  and  coordinate  needed 
capital  improvements.   The  recommendation  by  the  Mayor's  fiscal 
transition  team  calling  for  the  creation  of  an  office  of  capital 
planning  and  budgeting  underscores  the  importance  of  such  an  effort. 
The  tasks  and  responsibilities  involve  the  review  and  coordination  of 
the  capital  spending  plans  of  the  City's  agencies,  with  the  end  product 
being  a  unified  annual  capital  budget  for  the  City.   All  this  must  occur 
within  the  framework  of  planning  and  development  for  the  City  as  a 
whole.  The  capital  planning  operation  should  also  maintain  liaison  with 
the  State,  its  agencies  and  semi-autonomous  authorities,  as  well  as  with 
the  utilities.   Finally,  as  the  City's  annual  capital  budgets  and 
longer-term  capital  programs  are  being  formulated,  there  must  be  ample 
opportunity  for  public  input  and  review. 

In  order  to  be  truly  effective  at  the  tasks  outlined  above,  the 
capital  planning  effort  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Mayor's  policy 
and  planning  role,  involving  an  objective,  comprehensive  view  of  the 
City's  capital  investment  needs  in  relation  to  its  fiscal  position.   For 
these  reasons,  the  capital  planning  effort  should  be  closely  related  to 
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the  City's  planning  and  fiscal  policy  functions.   The  office  must  also 
work  closely  with  the  City's  infrastructure  planning  agencies 
and  with  other  related  agencies  of  City  government.  Personnel  with 
skills  and  background  in  planning,  public  finance,  computer  information 
systems  and  project  management  will  be  needed.   In  time,  formal  and 
informal  channels  should  emerge  by  which  the  City's  planning, 
development,  public  works,  public  facilities,  budgeting  and  treasury 
departments  can  become  engaged  in  both  developing  the  City's  annual 
capital  budget  and  defining  long-term  goals. 

The  body  of  information  which  is  summarized  in  this  report  lays  the 
foundation  for  the  development  of  an  analytic  data  base  for  capital 
planning.   The  information  that  has  been  obtained  together  with  the 
format  in  which  it  has  been  compiled  will  be  particularly  useful  in 
developing  coordinated  capital  investment  programs  for  particular 
neighborhoods  of  the  City  as  well  as  the  Downtown.   However,  this  report 
has  also  identified  many  important  infrastructure  planning  tasks  which 
will  require  further  attention  by  the  proposed  effort  in  capital 
planning.   The  most  pressing  of  these  tasks  are: 


1)  Development  of  a  formalized  annual  capital  budgeting  process, 
combining  the  participation  of  the  City's  departments  with  public 
input  and  review.   A  survey  of  the  capital  planning/budgeting 
processes  of  other  major  cities  would  be  especially  useful  in  this 
regard. 

2)  Development  of  a  central  computer  information  system  which  can  be 
used  to  maintain  records  on  infrastructure  conditions  and 
infrastructure  investment,  past,  present  and  planned,  as  well  as 
funding  source  and  contract  data.   In  order  to  improve  the  spatial 
coordination  of  infrastructure  investment,  this  new  information 
system  should  be  designed  to  interface  with  the  computer  mapping 
system,  Intergraph,  which  the  City  has  recently  purchased. 

3)  Ongoing  investigation  and  analysis  of  infrastructure  financing 
options.   Investigation  of  innovative  financing  alternatives  is 
especially  relevant  with  respect  to  the  capital  investment 
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activities  of  NDEA,  EDIC,  the  BRA  and  the  Health  and  Hospitals 
Department.   With  regard  to  general  obligation  bonds,  the  annual 
debt  capacity  of  the  City,  the  use  of  dedicated  revenue  streams, 
flat  or  ballooning  repayment  schedules  and  new  marketing  techniques 
are  a  few  of  the  issues  which  deserve  investigation. 

Revival  and  rebuilding  of  the  capacity  for  neighborhood  planning 
and  corresponding  infrastructure  investments. 


5)  Comprehensive  analysis  of  the  interaction  between  infrastructure 
investment  and  alternative  development  options  for  Central  Boston. 

6)  Development  of  a  comprehensive  capital  improvement  program  for  the 
City's  schools  in  order  to  improve  educational  opportunities  and 
guarantee  continued  state  funding  for  school  capital  improvements. 

7)  Review  of  the  capital  improvement  options  at  the  City's  hospitals, 
including  construction  of  a  new  building  at  BCH  and  possible 
disposition  of  surplus  properties  at  Mattapan  and  Long  Island 
Hospitals. 

8)  Review  of  forthcoming  report  by  PFD  on  capital  investment  needs  of 
municipal  buildings. 

9)  Continued  lobbying  of  the  State  regarding  funding  for  the  Charles 
Street  Jail  reconstruction  and  Deer  Island  Prison  improvements,  as 
well  as  the  assumption  of  responsibility  for  the  Suffolk  County 
Court  buildings. 

10)  Ongoing  involvement  of  the  City  in  the  reuse  planning  for  the 
Boston  State  Hospital  site. 

11)  Investigation  of  the  possibility  of  expediting  state  and  federal 
bridge  reconstruction  funding  by  using  City  funds  to  perform 
engineering  and  design  costs. 

12)  Analysis  of  the  feasibility  and  potential  benefits  of  constructing 
a  City-owned  data  transmission  system  in  parts  of  Central  Boston. 

13)  Review  and  decision  regarding  proposed  City  contract  with  private 
owner/operator  of  planned  waste-to-energy  facility. 
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City  Streets  and  Bridges 

Maintenance,  repair  and  reconstruction  of  City-owned  streets, 
sidewalks,  street  lights  and  to  a  lesser  extent  City-owned  bridges  is 
primarily  the  responsibility  of  Boston's  Public  Works  Department  (PWD) . 
The  record,  since  1978  of  PWD's  capital  investment  activity  in  each  of 
these  areas  is  presented  in  Table  7.   As  can  be  seen  from  the  table, 
investment  in  street  repair  and  reconstruction,  which  often  includes 
sidewalk  and  lighting  work,  was  relatively  low  in  1978,  increased 
significantly  during  1979  and  1980,  only  to  drop  off  dramatically  after 
the  imposition  of  Proposition  2*$.   Meetings  with  PWD  personnel  have 
indicated  that  prior  to  fiscal  1984  the  rate  of  street  reconstruction 
had  slowed  to  the  point  that  each  street  would  be  reconstructed  only 
once  every  eighty  years.   The  Department's  capital  improvement  program 
for  years  1984-86,  shown  in  Table  8,  is  expected  to  reduce  the  street 
reconstruction  rate  to  perhaps  once  every  sixty  years.   Ideally,  streets 
should  be  reconstructed  approximately  once  every  forty  years.   This 
however  would  require  an  annual  expenditure  of  over  $15  million  in  City 
capital  for  street  reconstruction,  which  is  $5  million  more  than  PWD 
expects  to  receive  from  the  City  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

In  addition  to  PWD's  own  street  improvement  efforts,  significant 
amounts  of  street  and  sidewalk  reconstruction  work  have  been 
administered  or  funded  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  (BRA)  and 
the  Neighborhood  Development  and  Employment  Agency  (NDEA) .   In  the  past, 
the  BRA's  extensive  street  improvement  work  has  been  primarily 
concentrated  in  the  Urban  Renewal  areas  of  the  South  End  and 
Charlestown,  but  has  also  included  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  and  parts 
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of  the  downtown  and  Roxbury.   In  the  future  the  BRA  will  continue  to 
oversee  a  wide  range  of  street  improvement  projects  in  various  parts  of 
the  City.   NDEA's  street  improvement  work  has  been  much  less  extensive 
than  that  of  the  BRA,  with  the  investment  being  concentrated  in  a  few 
neighborhood  business  districts. 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Works  (MDPW)  records  have  the 
City  of  Boston  listed  as  the  full  owner  of  45  vehicular  bridges.   In 
1979  a  consultant  to  Boston's  Public  Works  Department  inspected  33  of c 
these  bridges  as  well  as  twelve  pedestrian  bridges.   The  consultant's 
final  report,  dated  October,  1980,  indicates  that  nineteen  vehicular 
bridges  and  five  footbridges  were  found  to  have  live  load  capacities 
below  the  minimum  requirements  established  by  the  MDPW.   These  deficient 
bridges,  together  with  the  repair  costs  estimated  in  Universal 
Engineering's  1980  report,  are  listed  in  Table  9. 

Although  the  1980  Universal  report  showed  that  many  of  the  City's 
bridges  were  in  poor  condition,  the  City  has  in  the  past  few  years  spent 
only  minimal  sums  on  bridge  repairs  (see  Table  7).   However,  all  of  the 
vehicular  bridges  which  the  City  owns  are  eligible  for  some  form  of 
federal  and  state  funding.   Two  of  the  deficient  City  bridges  listed  in 
Universal 's  report  have  been  or  are  being  reconstructed  with  state  and 
federal  fund.   Another,  the  Northern  Avenue  Bridge  is  currently 
scheduled  by  MDPW  for  reconstruction  in  1986.   Since  it  is  MDPW  which  is 
responsible  for  approving  bridges  for  state  and  federal  funds,  a  full 
discussion  of  bridge  conditions  and  reconstruction  work  will  be 
discussed  later  in  relation  to  the  activities  of  that  Department.   It 
should  be  mentioned  here  however,  that  MDPW  will  expedite  bridge 
reconstruction  funding  in  cases  where  the  owner  has  completed  the 
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necessary  engineering  and  design  work.   The  BPWD  and  the  BRA  have  in  the 
past  captured  a  greater  share  of  state  and  federal  highway  funds  by 
performing  the  necessary  design  work  themselves.   Considering  the  high 
percentage  of  deficient  City-owned  bridges,  the  City  should  perhaps  try 
to  do  the  same  with  respect  to  bridge  repair  funds. 

A  final  point  with  respect  to  bridges  is  that  in  addition  to  the  38 
bridges  which  the  City  of  Boston  owns  in  toto,  there  are  approximately 
another  34  in  which  the  City  shares  ownership  with  the  state.   These  are 
generally  bridges  which  carry  City  streets  over  railroads.   Chapter  63A 
permitted  cities  and  towns  to  transfer  ownership  of  these  railroad 
bridges  to  the  State.   Boston,  however,  chose  to  retain  ownership  of  the 
wearing  surface  of  these  bridges  which  normally  includes  the  bridge 
decks,  guardrails  and  lighting.   The  State  for  its  part  is  the  owner  of 
the  substructure  and  remaining  parts  of  the  superstructure.   It  appears 
that  at  the  time  the  law  was  passed,  Boston  chose  not  to  transfer  full 
title  of  these  bridges  because  it  thought  the  State  was  less  willing  or 
able  to  fund  certain  bridge  repairs.   Given  the  existing  fiscal  position 
of  the  City  relative  to  that  of  the  State,  Boston  may  wish  to  reconsider 
its  earlier  decision. 

In  addition  to  BPWD's  ongoing  street,  sidewalk  and  lighting 
improvements,  the  Department  has  also  begun  to  investigate  two 
extraordinary  infrastructure  projects.   The  first  of  these  is  the 
construction  of  a  waste-to-energy  facility  in  Boston  of  sufficient  size 
to  burn  400,000  tons  of  solid  waste  per  year,  which  is  40%  more  than  the 
250,000  tons  of  residential  solid  waste  that  are  collected  by  PWD  each 
year.   Present  plans  are  for  the  waste-to-energy  plant  to  be  located  at 
the  City-owned  South  Bay  Incinerator  site  and  surrounding  properties. 
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The  facility  is  to  be  constructed  by  a  private  firm,  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  more  than  $150  million.   In  order  to  reduce  the  debt  service 
costs  of  the  project,  industrial  revenue  bonds  will  be  issued  on  behalf 
of  the  private  owner/operator.   It  is  intended  that  the  City  will  enter 
into  contract  with  the  owner  guaranteeing  that  the  City  will  have  first 
access  to  the  facility  for  the  disposal  of  the  primarily  residential 
waste  collected  by  BPWD.   The  proposed  contract  also  provides  that  the 
cost  to  the  City  per  ton  of  trash  delivered  to  the  plant  will  rise  more 
slowly  than  the  consumer  price  index. 

Issues  yet  to  be  resolved  with  respect  to  the  waste-to-energy  plant 
include  whether  commercial  and  institutional  solid  waste  generated  in 
Boston  will  be  given  priority  access  over  waste  generated  in  other 
municipalities.   In  addition,  estimates  of  the  full  cost  and  benefits 
(economic  and  environmental)  of  the  plant  are  still  being  refined. 

The  second  unusual  project  of  the  Public  Works  Department  is  as  yet 
in  only  a  very  preliminary  stage.   Recently,  PWD  received  a  request  from 
one  of  Boston's  major  financial  institutions  to  allow  the  firm  to 
install  in  the  street  bed  a  private  communication  and  data  transmission 
line  between  two  of  its  main  offices.   Although  at  present  this  is  only 
an  isolated  request,  experience  in  other  cities  such  as  New  York  and 
Milwaukee  suggest  that  other  such  requests  may  soon  follow. 
Consequently,  PWD  in  conjunction  with  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority,  have  begun  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  installing  a  system 
of  conduits  that  would  allow  for  data  transmission,  cable  television, 
and  other  forms  of  telecommunications  in  a  limited  portion  of  downtown 
Boston.   If  the  legal,  financial  and  technical  problems  of  such  a 
communication  network  can  be  resolved,  it  could  be  a  first  step  toward 
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the  development  of  a  teleport  in  Boston,  similar  to  those  being 
developed  in  New  York  or  Milwaukee. 

City-Owned  Parks  and  Recreation  Facilities 

The  City's  capital  expenditures  on  parks  and  recreation  facilities 
also  displays  the  pattern  of  higher  levels  of  investment  in  the  years 
prior  to  proposition  2h   and  significantly  lower  levels  thereafter.   As 
Table  10  shows,  from  1978  through  1980,  the  Boston  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department's  (BPRD)  annual  capital  expenditures  ranged  from  2.0  to  2.7 
million  dollars.   An  additional  0.5,  2.2,  and  2.7  million  dollars  was 
spent  by  other  City  agencies  (BRA,  PFD,  NDEA)  on  parks  and  recreation 
capital  improvements  in  years  1978-80,  respectively.   After  1980, 
capital  investment  in  parks  and  recreational  facilities  declined  rapidly 
reaching  a  low  in  1982  of  $585,000  by  BPRD  and  less  than  $150,000  by 
other  City  agencies.  Total  parks  and  recreation  investment  in  1983  was 
not  much  higher.  With  the  help  of  a  considerable  amount  of  state  and 
federal  grants,  parks  and  recreation  capital  expenditures  are  expected 
to  reach  $2.8  million  in  FY84. 

Recently  the  BPRD  has  completed  a  report  which  outlines  a  five-year 
capital  improvement  program  for  the  City's  park  and  recreation 
facilities.   If  adopted,  this  program  would  presumably  cover  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1989.   The  proposed  parks  and  recreation  CIP, 
summarized  in  Table  11,  envisions  a  return  to  a  five  million  dollar 
yearly  expenditure  level  that  was  achieved  during  much  of  the  1970s. 
Planners  from  BPRD  indicate  this  level  of  capital  spending  is  necessary 
simply  to  correct  the  backlog  of  parks  and  recreation  capital  needs.   No 
new  parks  or  major  recreational  facilities  are  proposed  in  the  CIP. 
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The  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  has  not  outlined  funding 
sources  for  its  proposed  CIP.   The  bulk  of  the  funding  for  the  five-year 
program  would  likely  have  to  come  from  City  bonds  and  CDBG  funds.   There 
are,  however,  several  federal  and  state  funding  sources  which  will 
likely  be  drawn  upon  for  the  BPRD's  proposed  CIP,  as  well  as  for  the 
development  of  new  park  or  recreation  facilities  in  Boston.   Perhaps  the 
most  important  state  funding  sources  are  contained  in  the  Commonwealth's 
fiscal  1984  capital  outlay  budget.   Nearly  eight  million  dollars  was 
authorized  for  reconstruction  work  at  the  Franklin  Park  Zoo  and  $13 
million  was  authorized  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  State's  Olmsted 
Parks,  four  out  of  nine  of  which  are  in  Boston.   An  additional  $31.3 
million  was  authorized  for  the  development  of  Urban  Heritage  State  (UHS) 
Parks.   One  UHS  Park  is  planned  for  Roxbury  and  another  at  Lower  Mills 
in  Dorchester.   In  addition  to  these  state  funding  items,  parks  and 
recreation  capital  improvement  funds  have  in  the  past  been  obtained  from 
the  federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and  the  federal  Urban  Parks 
and  Recreation  Recovery  Program. 

Municipal  Buildings 

Responsibility  for  constructing,  renovating,  and  maintaining  the 
City  of  Boston's  and  the  County  of  Suffolk's  buildings  is  divided  among 
several  agencies.   The  Public  Facilities  Department  and  the  Real 
Property  Department  have  primary  responsibility  for  planning  and 
undertaking  building-related  capital  improvements  for  the  various  City 
agencies,  with  the  partial  exception  of  the  Health  and  Hospitals  and 
School  Departments.   With  regard  to  the  City's  hospitals,  PFD  has 
historically  been  responsible  for  new  construction  and  most  major 
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renovations.   However,  building  improvements  and  capital  equipment 
purchases  costing  as  much  as  $500,000  have  in  the  past  been  planned  and 
financed  by  the  Health  and  Hospitals  Department.   Responsibility  for 
capital  improvements  to  the  City's  schools  is  shared  not  only  between 
PFD  and  the  School  Department,  but  also  with  the  Massachusetts  School 
Building  Assistance  Commission  and  presently  with  the  Federal  District 
Court.   In  the  case  of  Suffolk  County  buildings,  responsibility  is 
rather  imperfectly  shared  between  PFD  and  the  State.   The  tremendous 
amount  of  investment  needed,  or  required  by  court  order,  in  the  County's 
buildings  is  necessitating  a  review  of  funding  and  administrative 
arrangements  for  these  facilities. 

The  boom  in  the  construction  of  new  City  buildings  in  the  late 
1960s  and  the  1970s,  followed  by  the  reduced  capital  spending  levels 
necessitated  by  Proposition  2h>   has  left  a  large  backlog  of  renovation 
and  repair  needs  in  the  City's  buildings.   This  backlog  of  building 
needs  is  widely  recognized  but  detailed  information  on  yearly  funding 
requirements  is  only  now  being  developed.   Nevertheless,  some 
preliminary  estimates  of  recent  capital  investment  levels  and  future 
capital  investment  needs  of  the  City's  buildings  are  presented  in  this 
report.   Efforts  are  underway  now  at  PFD,  the  School  Department  and 
among  the  various  City  agencies  to  more  accurately  define  the  capital 
investment  needs  of  the  City's  buildings.   The  results  of  these  efforts 
should  be  available  soon.  Until  then  the  following  preliminary 
estimates  of  the  recent  capital  investment  record  and  future  capital 
needs  of  the  City  and  County  buildings  will  be  adopted  for  purposes  of 
exposition. 
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Public  Safety,  Public  Works,  Parks,  Library  and  General  Purpose 
Buildings 

As  mentioned,  the  Public  Facilities  Department  has  primary 
responsibility  for  the  capital  improvements  in  the  City's  police  and 
fire  stations,  public  works  and  parks  department  facilities,  libraries 
and  general  purpose  buildings.   Very  little  reliable  information  is 
available  on  recent  capital  investment  in  these  buildings  and 
facilities.   The  information  that  is  available  is  summarized  in  Table 
12.   Currently,  PFD,  with  the  assistance  of  Wallace-Floyd  Associates,  is 
performing  a  study  estimating  the  capital  needs  of  PFD-managed  buildings 
and  setting  forth  a  process  by  which  repair  and  maintenance  investments 
can  be  efficiently  undertaken.   A  draft  report  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  Wallace-Floyd  in  April  of  1984. 

The  PFD/Wal lace-Floyd  study  includes  a  sample  of  112  buildings  from 
the  Police,  Fire,  Real  Property,  Library,  and  Printing  Departments.   A 
cursory  exterior  survey  of  all  112  buildings  was  first  performed, 
followed  by  a  more  detailed  investigation  of  35  buildings  drawn  from  the 
original  112  buildings  sample.   Each  of  the  35  buildings  was  rated 
according  to  its  capital  investment  needs,  ranging  from  complete 
renovation  to  minor  repairs.   Then  the  per  square  foot  costs,  taken  from 
published  building  industry  data,  of  each  building's  investment  needs 
were  multiplied  by  building  square  footages  to  provide  an  overall 
estimate  of  the  capital  requirements  of  the  35  buildings  sample. 
Depending  on  the  amount  of  adjustment  needed  to  account  for  conditions 
particular  to  these  buildings  and  to  Boston,  the  overall  capital 
requirement  of  the  35  buildings  is  estimated  to  be  between  seven  and 
nine  million  dollars. 
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The  35  buildings  were  chosen  to  be  fairly  representative  of  the 
original  112  buildings  sample,  thereby  allowing  extrapolation  of 
investment  needs  to  the  larger  sample.   Thus  the  capital  requirement  of 
the  112  buildings  is  likely  to  be  around  $25  million.   It  is  important 
to  keep  in  mind  that  this  figure  is  only  a  rough  estimate  based  upon  the 
preliminary  results  of  the  Wallace-Floyd  study.   Considering  that  there 
are  nearly  twice  as  many  non-school,  -hospital  or  -County  buildings  than 
were  included  in  the  112  buildings  sample,  the  capital  needs  of  this 
portion  of  the  City's  building  stock  could  be  as  high  as  $50  million. 
Although  PFD  chose  the  112  buildings  sample  as  requiring  priority 
attention,  the  recent  approval  by  City  Council  of  a  $15  million  dollar 
loan  order  for  library  renovations  would  indicate  that  $50  million  may 
be  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  repair  and  renovation  needs  of  Boston's 
public  safety,  public  works,  library,  parks,  recreation  and  general 
purpose  buildings. 

Hospitals 

The  Boston  City  Hospital  (BCH)  is  the  main  health  care  facility  of 
Boston's  Health  and  Hospitals  Department.   At  one  time,  BCH  was  a 
premier  hospital  with  over  2,000  beds.   Then,  with  advent  of  welfare, 
medicaid  and  medicare  programs,  low-  and  middle-income  residents  of  the 
Boston  area  were  more  able  to  afford  treatment  at  the  area's  private 
hospitals.   The  demand  for  BCH  services  and  funding  for  its  capital 
plant  began  to  decline.   By  the  1970s,  BCH's  capital  plant  had 
deteriorated  to  such  a  degree  that  large  infusions  of  capital  investment 
were  needed  just  for  BCH  to  remain  eligible  for  medicare/medicaid 
funding.   As  of  today,  BCH's  in-patient  capacity  had  declined  to  less 
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than  500  beds.   The  recent  capital  program  at  BCH  represents  a  continued 
effort  to  consolidate  and  upgrade  the  hospital's  remaining  facilities. 
Table  13  shows  the  capital  investments  that  have  been  made  at  BCH,  as 
well  as  the  Mattapan  and  Long  Island  Hospitals  from  1978  to  1983.   As 
can  be  seen  from  the  table,  the  major  investments  have  been  for  the 
construction  of  the  Ambulatory  Care  Center  and  Mechanical  Plant  and  the 
renovation  of  the  Dowling  Building,  all  at  BCH. 

The  future  capital  investment  needs  of  Boston's  Hospitals,  also 
shown  in  Table  13,  are  contingent  upon  the  degree  of  consolidation 
desired  for  the  City's  hospital  facilities.   At  present  the  facilities 
of  the  City's  chronic  disease  hospitals  in  Mattapan  and  on  Long  Island 
are  underutilized  or  in  disrepair.   In  addition,  patients  and  health 
care  services  at  BCH  are  spread  across  six  buildings,  often  connected 
only  by  underground  tunnels.   Nearly  two  million  dollars  is  required 
just  to  bring  the  electrical  system  of  BCH  up  to  code.   Completion  of 
the  Dowling  Building  renovation  and  construction  of  surgery  facilities 
in  the  Ambulatory  Care  Center  are  also  scheduled. 

The  major  decision  facing  the  City  with  regard  to  Health  and 
Hospitals  capital  needs,  is  whether  to  construct  a  large  new  building  at 
BCH  which  would  consolidate  and  expand  BCH's  existing  services.   It 
could  also  possibly  permit  the  consolidation  at  BCH  of  services  now 
provided  at  the  Mattapan  and  Long  Island  Hospitals.  A  preliminary 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  constructing  this  new  building  at  BCH  is  $60 
million.   It  is  possible  that  all  or  part  of  this  cost  could  be  defrayed 
by  the  disposition  of  some  of  the  properties  of  the  Mattapan  and  Long 
Island  Hospitals. 
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Schools 

For  slightly  more  than  ten  years,  Boston's  schools  have  operated 
under  court  order.   During  this  period  the  court  has  required  the  City 
to  construct  many  new  schools  and  to  substantially  upgrade  several 
others.   As  shown  in  Table  14,  the  high  levels  of  capital  investment  in 
the  City's  school  system  ended  in  the  late  1970s.  A  much  lower  level  of 
repair  and  renovation  investment  has  continued  to  the  present.   Due  to 
the  concentration  in  the  1970s  of  school  capital  investment  on  new 
construction,  there  is  a  backlog  of  over  $40  million  in  rehabilitation 
needs  throughout  the  City's  schools. 

Also  shown  in  Table  14  is  a  summary  of  the  capital  needs  of  the 
City's  schools.  This  information  is  drawn  from  a  1981  Capital 
Improvement  Program  of  the  School  Department  which  was  updated  to 
include  both  investments  already  completed  or  underway,  as  well  as  the 
School  Department's  and  PFD's  school  capital  budget  requests  for  1985. 
The  investment  needs  shown  in  Table  14  assume  that  in  the  near  future 
there  will  be  no  major  change  in  the  School  Department's  districts  or 
programs.   However,  for  the  longer  term,  the  School  Department  is 
considering  a  plan  calling  for  magnet  schools  and  redrawn  school 
boundary  lines.   Such  a  plan  would  greatly  reduce  the  need  for  busing, 
but  could  potentially  entail  significant  additional  capital  investments. 

Much  of  the  School  Department's  near  term  capital  investment  needs, 
perhaps  as  much  as  60  percent,  are  eligible  for  state  reimbursement. 
However  to  obtain  a  guarantee  of  state  reimbursement  on  new  capital 
spending  projects,  the  State  is  requiring  the  School  Department  to 
submit  an  updated  capital  improvement  master  plan.   Several  essential 
projects,  such  as  the  replacement  of  heating  systems  in  several  middle 
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and  high  schools  are  being  delayed  because  guarantees  of  state 
reimbursement  have  not  been  obtained.   To  insure  a  successful  capital 
investment  program  for  the  City's  schools,  the  School  Department  must 
work  with  PFD  to  develop  a  new  master  plan  that  is  acceptable  to  all 
parties. 

Courts  and  Correctional  Facilities 

The  buildings  of  the  County  of  Suffolk,  particularly  the  County 

Courthouse,  the  District  Courthouses  in  Brighton  and  Dorchester,  and 

especially  the  County's  correctional  facilities  are  in  an  advanced  stage 

of  disrepair.   In  the  case  of  the  Charles  Street  Jail  and  the  Deer 

Island  Prison,  the  City  is  under  court  order  to  completely  rebuild  the 

former  and  make  major  improvements  to  the  latter.  As  for  the  County's 

courthouses,  language  contained  in  the  supporting  material  to  the 

Governor's  fiscal  1985  capital  budget  request  aptly  describes  the 

condition  of  the  Dorchester  District  Court  Building. 

"This  court  is  functionally  inadequate  with  no  ancillary  space 
and  in  violation  of  code  requirements.   There  is  a  severe 
space  problem  which  necessitates  immediate  improvements  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  court.  Trailers  and 
storefronts  along  Washington  Street  have  been  utilized  for 
court  records  and  personnel  since  1974.   The  trailers  are  now 
in  a  state  of  deterioration." 

There  is  similar  language  in  the  Governor's  1985  capital  budget  request 

describing  the  conditions  at  the  Suffolk  County  Courthouse  and  the 

Brighton  District  Court. 

Although  the  poor  condition  of  the  County's  facilities  has  been 

recognized  for  some  time,  very  little  in  the  way  of  capital  investment 

has  been  undertaken  in  recent  years.   Since  1979,  the  year  the  City 

entered  into  a  consent  agreement  to  replace  the  Charles  Street  Jail, 
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less  than  $1.5  million  has  been  expended  on  capital  improvements  in  all 
County  buildings  (see  Table  12).   This  poor  capital  improvement  record 
can  be  attributed  to  the  tremendously  expensive  court  order  coming 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  tax  limitations  of  Proposition  2%.   Over 
the  past  several  years  the  City  has,  in  various  forms,  sought  State 
assistance  to  improve  and  maintain  the  County's  buildings. 

Present  cost  estimates  for  rebuilding  the  Charles  Street  Jail  range 
from  $38  to  $42  million  depending  upon  (the  new  jail's  design  capacity. 
Given  the  existing  situation  in  the  County's  correctional  system  it  is 
expected  that  the  higher  capacity  level  will  be  required.   The  City  has 
submitted  proposals,  requesting  State  funding  for  $28  million  of  the 
expected  $42  million  reconstruction  costs.   The  Commonwealth  is  still 
considering  the  City's  funding  request.   An  authorization  of  $44  million 
for  repair  and  reconstruction  of  County  correctional  facilities  was 
included  in  the  Governor's  fiscal  1984  capital  budget  request. 
Unfortunately,  this  authorization  was  cut  from  the  fiscal  1984  capital 
budget  which  was  finally  passed  by  the  legislature.   The  legislature's 
late  action  on  this  item  prevented  it  from  being  included  as  a  part  of 
the  Governor's  fiscal  1985  capital  budget  request. 

The  situation  regarding  the  Deer  Island  Prison  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Charles  Street  Jail.   The  Court  has  ordered  certain 
renovations  for  which  the  City  has  requested  State  assistance. 
Preliminary  estimates  are  that  the  total  cost  of  adequately  improving 
the  prison  is  approximately  $25  million.  The  City  has  applied  for  $20 
million  in  state  funding.   As  with  the  jail,  the  Commonwealth  is  still 
considering  this  request.   The  bond  flyer  (Official  Statement  of 
Disclosure  for  the  issuance  of  long-term  General  Obligation  Bonds)  which 
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accompanied  the  $30  million  City  bond  issue  of  September  of  1983 
indicated  that  the  City  was  planning  to  make  two  million  dollars  of 
improvements  to  the  Deer  Island  prison  over  the  next  eighteen  months. 

The  final  component  of  the  County's  building  stock  is  its 
courthouses.  As  previously  noted,  several  of  these  are  in  terrible 
condition.   The  Commonwealth's  fiscal  '84  capital  budget  authorizes 
$500,000  for  repairs  to  the  Suffolk  County  Courthouse.   Another  $400,000 
is  included  in  the  Governor's  fiscal  '85  budget  request.   Sums  of  three 
and  five  million  dollars  for  renovation  of  the  Dorchester  and  Brighton 
Courthouses  were  omitted  from  the  Governor's  request  pending  further 
study.   Perhaps  the  most  important  item  in  the  Governor's  1985  budget 
request,  with  respect  to  the  County's  courthouses,  is  $31.8  million  for 
the  funding  of  a  Court  Facilities  Commission.   Enabling  legislation  for 
a  Court  Facilities  Commission  is  expected  to  be  submitted  to  the 
legislature  in  April,  1984.  Most  versions  of  the  bill  would  have  the 
State  purchase  the  Suffolk  County  courthouses,  with  the  Court  Facilities 
Commission  responsible  for  improvement  and  maintenance  of  these  and 
other  court  facilities.   If,  as  expected,  this  legislation  is  passed  it 
will  provide  a  long  awaited  and  much  needed  relief  to  the  City  of 
Boston. 

Summary  of  Municipal  Building  Capital  Requirements 
The  City's  schools,  hospitals  and  other  buildings  all  require 
substantial  capital  improvements.   The  County's  buildings  are  in  even 
greater  need  of  repair  or  replacement.   Fortunately,  substantial  amounts 
of  State  funding  assistance  are  available  for  school  capital  improve- 
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merits.   In  addition,  responsibility  for  the  bulk  of  the  County's 
building  needs  may  also  be  assumed  by  the  State.   Finally,  the  new 
building  proposed  for  BCH  could  at  least  partially  be  funded  through  the 
disposition  of  excess  hospital  properties.   In  a  best  case  scenario,  the 
receipt  of  State  funds  and  the  sale  of  excess  City  properties  could 
reduce  by  as  much  as  fifty  percent  the  share  of  City  and  County  building 
improvements  that  must  ultimately  be  financed  from  City  tax  revenues. 
The  State  funding  programs,  pending  funding  requests  and  possible  City 
actions  which  would  lead  to  this  result  have  been  discussed  in  the 
preceding  sections.   This  information  is  summarized  in  Table  15. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  yearly  expenditures  shown  in  Table 
15  are  in  many  cases  only  a  hypothetical  division  of  known  capital 
investments  needs  over  a  three-year  period,  1985-87.   It  may  indeed 
prove  necessary  for  the  City  to  stretch  out  the  sorely  needed 
improvements  to  its  schools,  hospitals,  correctional  facilities  and 
other  buildings  over  a  five-year  period  or  more. 


Infrastructure  for  Community  and  Economic  Development 

There  are  three  City  agencies  which  have  primary  responsibility  for 
community  and  economic  development  in  Boston.   These  are  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  (BRA),  the  Neighborhood  Development  and 
Employment  Agency  (NDEA)  and  the  Economic  Development  and  Industrial 
Corporation  (EDIC) .   The  responsibilities  of  these  three  organizations 
at  times  overlap,  but  with  regard  to  infrastructure  investment  their 
activities  are  distinct  enough  to  be  discussed  separately. 
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Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

The  BRA  is  both  the  City's  planning  agency  and  its  principal 
development  agent.   In  these  capacities,  the  BRA  directly  and  indirectly 
affects  the  level  and  direction  of  infrastructure  investment  in  Boston. 
For  example,  in  the  period  since  1978,  the  BRA  has  invested  over  $30 
million  in  new  streets,  sidewalks,  lighting  and  parks,  as  well  as  new 
water  and  sewer  lines  in  the  South  End,  Charlestown,  the  Fenway  and  the 
City's  other  urban  renewal  areas  (see  Table  16).   From  1978  through 
1983,  the  BRA  has  also  carried  out  over  $15  million  in  additional 
infrastructure  investments  supporting  a  wide  range  of  private 
development  in  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  and  throughout  the  Downtown. 
In  an  indirect  fashion,  the  BRA  has  strongly  influenced  the  course  of 
infrastructure  investment  in  Boston  through  its  decisions  on  private 
development  projects,  as  well  as  through  its  involvement  in  the  planning 
of  major  capital  investments  of  other  public  agencies. 

With  the  BRA's  urban  renewal  activities  drawing  to  a  close,  the 
Authority's  future  infrastructure  investments  are  expected  to  shift  more 
fully  toward  supporting  specific  economic  development  and  mixed  use 
projects.   Such  investments  have  been  carried  out  by  the  BRA  in  the 
past,  for  instance  at  Post  Office  Square,  Lafayette  Place  and,  most 
prominently,  Charlestown  Navy  Yard.   However,  over  the  next  three  years, 
infrastructure  investments  in  support  of  such  economic  development 
projects  planned  at  North  and  South  Stations,  Lafayette  Place,  the 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard  and  other  areas  will  be  absorbing  a  much  greater 
portion  of  the  BRA's  capital  expenditures  (see  Table  17). 

Funding  for  BRA  capital  investments  has  come  from  a  wide  variety  of 
sources,  but  from  1978-83  over  75  percent  of  the  BRA's  capital  funds 
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have  been  obtained  from  the  federal  government.   The  BRA's  federal 
funding  sources  listed  in  the  order  of  their  importance  were  the  CDBG 
and  Urgent  Needs  programs,  EPA  sewer  system  grants,  Economic  Development 
Administration  (EDA)  programs,  Urban  Development  Action  Grants  (UDAGs) 
and  urban  renewal  close-out  funds.   The  Commonwealth  has  provided  the 
BRA  with  only  six  percent  of  its  capital  investment  funding,  almost 
completely  in  the  form  of  the  State  matching  component  of  EPA  sewer 
programs.   City  capital,  including  the  Browne  and  White  funds,  have 
provided  eleven  percent,  and  other  sources  such  as  BRA  disposition 
proceeds,  BWSC  reimbursement  and  MBTA  contributions  have  each 
contributed  one  percent  or  less  (see  Table  16  for  a  summary). 

The  termination  of  federal  funding  for  urban  renewal  and  various 
EDA  programs  together  with  the  reduction  of  CDBG  funds  and  the  shift  of 
BRA  capital  investment  away  from  EPA-funded  sewer  work  will  cause  the 
BRA  to  depend  more  heavily  on  State,  City  and  internal  capital  funding 
sources.   From  1978-83,  the  City  provided  the  BRA  with  slightly  less 
than  five  million  dollars  in  capital  funds.  A  preliminary  projection 
for  the  period  1984-86  envisions  almost  $25  million  of  the  BRA's  capital 
investments  being  derived  from  City  funds  (See  Tables  16  and  17). 
Possible  state  and  federal  funding  sources  have  been  identified  for 
another  $70  million  in  capital  improvements  in  BRA  project  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  more  conventional  public  funding  arrangements, 
there  has  been  a  significant  trend  toward  private  funding  of 
infrastructure  improvements  in  areas  proximate  to  major  development. 
Some  recent  examples  of  this  trend  are  listed  in  Table  18.   Although 
cost  estimates  are  not  available  for  several  of  these  privately  funded 
public  improvements,  it  can  be  seen  that  several  of  them  represent 
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significant  investments  on  the  part  of  developers  and  private  property 
owners.   With  respect  to  new  developments,  the  BRA  is  responsible  for 
negotiating  with  developers  on  what  if  any  public  improvements  shall  be 
privately  funded.   Boston's  continuing  development  boom  and  the 
importance  of  nearby  public  improvements  to  new  development  projects, 
puts  the  BRA  in  an  advantageous  position  in  these  negotiations.   The 
ability  of  developers  to  absorb  linkage  payments,  fulfill  local  and 
minority  hiring  quotas  and  finance  on-  and  off-site  infrastructure 
investments  all  attest  to  the  growing  attractiveness  of  Boston  as  a 
place  to  work  and  live. 

Finally,  the  resources  available  to  the  BRA  for  capital  investments 
could  increase  as  a  result  of  the  Authority's  leasing  activities. 
Recently,  the  BRA  has  entered  into  lease  agreements  with  developers  of 
BRA-owned  land  and  on  two  such  parcels  now  being  developed,  the  BRA  will 
be  receiving  a  total  of  $1.9  million  in  annual  lease  revenues. 
Considering  that  the  BRA  owns  approximately  110  acres  or  over  25  percent 
of  the  vacant  land  in  Central  Boston,  lease  arrangements  with  private 
developers  could  potentially  become  a  very  important  source  of  revenue 
for  the  Authority.   The  lease  revenues  could  be  restricted  for  certain 
development  uses  or  simply  used  to  defray  the  BRA's  operating  and 
planning  costs,  thereby  indirectly  increasing  the  amount  of  funds 
available  for  BRA  infrastructure  investments. 

Neighborhood  Development  and  Employment  Agency  (NDEA) 
As  the  primary  agency  responsible  for  neighborhood  development,  the 
NDEA  has,  since  its  creation  in  1976,  periodically  funded  public  capital 
improvements  in  the  City's  neighborhoods.   NDEA  also  operates  a  wide 
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variety  of  commercial  and  residential  improvement  programs,  has  primary 
responsibility  for  the  City.' s  employment  and  training  programs  and 
provides  funding  to  numerous  human  service  providers  throughout  the 
City.   However,  because  NDEA  possesses  neither  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  nor  the  authority  to  administer  public  improvement  contracts  on 
its  own,  it  has  to  contract  with  other  City  agencies  in  order  to  carry 
out  its  infrastructure  investment  programs.   NDEA  has  found  this 
indirect  contracting  process  to  be  both  expensive  and  time  consuming. 
As  a  result,  NDEA's  public  capital  improvements  have  never  been  very 
large.   For  fiscal  year  '84  NDEA  is  providing  very  little  new  funding 
for  public  capital  improvements.   Capital  improvements  for  previous 
years  included  various  public  improvements  in  neighborhood  business 
districts,  investments  in  park  and  recreation  facilities,  improvements 
at  BHA  properties  and  improvements  to  the  facilities  of  non-profit 
organizations  (see  Table  19). 

NDEA  operates  with  only  a  one-year  planning  horizon.   Proposals  for 
the  use  of  $15  to  20  million  in  fiscal  1985  CDBG  funds  are  now  being 
formulated.  Agency  personnel  have  indicated  that  they  are  reluctant  to 
request  significant  funding  for  capital  improvements  until  they  are 
given  authority  to  carry  out  these  improvements  on  their  own.   This  lack 
of  authority  and  the  resulting  reluctance  to  fund  capital  improvements 
is  unfortunate.   NDEA  has  the  increasingly  important  role  of 
coordinating  public  and  private  improvements  in  most  of  the  City's 
neighborhoods.   Large  public  investments  such  as  the  reconstruction  of 
Blue  Hill  Avenue,  the  development  of  Urban  Heritage  Parks  in  Roxbury  and 
Dorchester,  or  the  relocation  of  the  Orange  Line  are  most  beneficial 
when  they  are  matched  by  smaller,  complementary  investments  both  public 
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and  private.   The  City  would  benefit  jf  the  authority  and  ability  for 
carrying  out  neighborhood  planning  and  capital  improvements  were  clearly 
delegated. 

Economic  Development  and  Industrial  Corporation  (EPIC) 
As  the  City's  industrial  development  agency,  the  Economic 
Development  and  Industrial  Corporation,  is  the  developer  and  manager  of 
four  industrial  parks:   The  Boston  Marine  Industrial  Park  (BMIP)  in 
South  Boston,  the  Crosstown  Industrial  Park  (CTIP)in  Roxbury,  the 
Alsen-Mapes  Industrial  Park  (AMIP)  in  Dorchester  and  the  Boston  Army 
Base  also  in  South  Boston  are  all  managed  by  EDIC.   It  is  at  these  sites 
that  EDIC  has  responsibility  for  maintaining  and  improving  the  basic 
infrastructure,  as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the 
industrial  buildings  for  which  EDIC  is  in  most  cases  the  owner  and 
lessor. 

The  present  infrastructure  needs  of  EDIC's  industrial  sites  varies 
dramatically.   For  instance,  at  AMIP  and  CTIP,  EDIC  has  already 
completed  most  of  the  necessary  infrastructure  investments  in  the  form 
of  site  preparation,  road  construction  and  installation  of  utility 
distribution  systems.   (See  Table  20.)   All  building  sites  at  these  two 
industrial  parks  have  either  already  been  leased  and  improved  by  private 
firms  or  are  sufficiently  prepared  for  future  private  development.   The 
condition  of  the  infrastructure  at  BMIP  and  BAB  is  however  not  nearly  as 
good.   The  facilities  at  both  of  these  sites  were  allowed  to  deteriorate 
during  their  last  years  as  military  installations,  consequently  even 
though  EDIC  has  invested  over  ten  million  dollars  in  infrastructure 
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improvements  at  BMIP  and  BAB  since  1978  (see  Table  20),  important 
infrastructure  improvements  at  these  sites  have  yet  to  be  funded. 

EDIC's  current  infrastructure  investment  activities  concentrate 
almost  entirely  on  the  BAB,  with  over  $4  million  of  infrastructure 
improvements  presently  underway  there.   Future  capital  investment  plans 
of  EDIC  focus  on  both  the  BAB,  as  well  as  the  initiation  or  completion 
of  certain  extraordinary  infrastructure  improvements  at  BMIP.   As  can  be 
seen  from  Table  21,  the  future  investments  needed  at  BMIP  include  the 
upgrading  or  replacement  of  streets  and  utilities  estimated  to  cost 
approximately  $4  million,  as  well  as  the  more  expensive  structural 
improvements  to  BMIP's  piers,  jetties  and  drydocks,  totaling  over 
fifteen  million  dollars.  At  the  BAB,  it  is  foreseen  that  over  the  next 
five  years,  the  reconstruction  of  the  site's  major  truck  route  at  a  cost 
of  $400,000  will  be  necessary.   The  rehabilitation  of  berths  9  and  10, 
in  order  to  permit  industrial  development  in  that  area,  as  well  as  the 
rehabilitation  of  various  buildings  at  the  BAB  is  also  envisioned. 

A  potential  industrial  site  that  may  also  require  substantial 
investment  in  new  infrastructure  is  the  present  Boston  State  Hospital 
complex  (BSH).   The  State  Division  of  Capital  Planning  and  Operations 
(DCPO)  is  the  lead  agency  involved  in  the  disposition  of  the  site*s 
buildings  and  grounds.   EDIC  has  formulated  a  preliminary  proposal  for 
industrial  development  of  a  part  of  the  site.  At  present,  no  cost 
estimates  for  the  supporting  infrastructure  have  been  developed,  nor  has 
DCPO  yet  made  any  decisions  concerning  future  uses  of  the  BSH  complex. 
It  is  known  however  that  many  of  the  BSH  buildings  are  in  near  total 
disrepair.   In  addition,  transportation  access  to  the  site  is  poor,  at 
least  with  respect  to  industrial  uses.   In  sum,  if  a  portion  of  the  BSH 
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site  is  used  for  industrial  purposes,  there  will  be  a  need  for 
substantial  infrastructure  investment.   Funding  options  for  these 
investments  have  not  yet  been  publicly  discussed  by  EDIC  or  DCPO. 

At  present,  EDIC  has  not  yet  firmly  secured  funding  for  any  of  the 
future  investment  needs  at  its  existing  industrial  parks  (see  Table  21). 
In  the  past,  EDIC  relied  primarily  on  funding  from  federal  sources 
(mainly  EDA  grants  and  UDAGs)  and  on  general  obligation  bond  funding 
from  the  City.   With  the  gradual  disappearance  of  EDA  funding,  and  with 
the  proceeds  of  EDIC's  original  $7  million  dollar  bond  issue  from  the 
City  now  completely  expended,  EDIC's  future  capital  investment  funding 
is  at  best  problematic. 

EDIC  reports  that  out  of  its  annual  operating  budget  of  $3.4 
million,  only  $50,000  can  normally  be  spent  on  capital  improvements. 
Even  if  this  figure  can  be  increased  somewhat,  outside  funding  for  major 
capital  investment  projects  will  clearly  be  required.   It  appears  that 
the  proposed  "Ocean  Coastal /Block  Grants"  program  could,  if  approved  by 
Congress,  provide  funds  for  harbor  infrastructure.   The  Coastal  Zone 
Reconstruction  Bill  recently  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
(H6820)  may  also  provide  funding  for  projects  at  BMIP.  Yet  even  if  new 
federal  and  state  funds  are  made  available  to  EDIC,  it  is  certain  that 
they  would  have  to  be  matched  or  supplemented  by  local  resources. 

Local  funding  could  be  provided  in  a  number  of  ways.   The  most 
obvious  would  be  to  make  the  proceeds  of  another  general  obligation  bond 
issue  available  to  EDIC  and/or  to  allocate  portions  of  the  City's  CDBG 
funds  for  EDIC's  use.  Another  option  is  for  the  City  to  extend  its 
backing  to  revenue  bonds  issued  by  EDIC.   To  date  the  City  has  only 
placed  its  full  faith  and  credit  behind  the  EDIC  bonds  that  were  issued 
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on  behalf  of  the  Digital  Equipment  Corporation.   These  bonds  were  also 
backed  by  Digital's  full  faith  and  credit.   For  EDIC  to  use  revenue 
bonds  to  fund  general  infrastructure  improvements,  it  would  have  to 
dedicate  a  certain  portion  of  the  lease  payments  it  receives  to  the 
repayment  of  these  bonds.   Since  EDIC  is  not  presently  financially 
strong  enough  to  issue  revenue  bonds  on  its  own  credit,  the  City  would 
have  to  provide  an  obligation  to  pay  in  case  of  default. 

Another  local  funding  option  would  be  the  further  use  of 
syndication  financing  by  EDIC.   At  present  EDIC  owns  most  of  the  land 
and  buildings  of  its  industrial  parks  and  leases  these  facilities  to 
private  firms.   However,  at  the  BAB,  EDIC  has  legally  sold  the  buildings 
to  a  private  firm  while  EDIC  is  the  lessor  of  the  facilities.   This 
sale/leaseback  enables  the  private  firm  to  obtain  the  tax  benefits  of 
depreciation,  with  those  tax  benefits  being  shared  indirectly  with  EDIC 
through  lower  lease  payments  or  directly  through  a  higher  purchase 
price.   This  syndication  arrangement  at  BAB  has  provided  EDIC  with 
$850,000  in  additional  revenues  which  are  being  used  to  help  fund  the 
reconstruction  and  widening  of  Drydock  Avenue  and  Terminal  Street.   It 
may  be  possible  for  EDIC  to  sell  and  lease  back  some  of  its  other 
facilities,  in  order  to  increase  its  revenues.  However,  in  some  cases, 
it  may  not  be  deemed  good  public  policy  for  EDIC  to  lose  the  control  of 
ownership  over  its  facilities,  in  which  case  it  may  be  more  advantageous 
for  EDIC  to  sell  minority  interests  in  its  facilities. 

Finally,  EDIC's  in-lieu-of  tax  payments  to  the  City,  the  first  of 
which  is  expected  in  1984,  could  be  dedicated,  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  towards  infrastructure  investment  at  EDIC's  industrial  parks. 
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II.   INFRASTRUCTURE  INVESTMENT  IN  BOSTON  BY  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS  AND  ITS  SEMI-AUTONOMOUS  AUTHORITIES 


Summary 

The  infrastructure  investments  in  Boston  since  1978  of  the  State 

and  semi-autonomous  agencies  that  are  discussed  in  this  report  are 

summarized  in  Table  22.   The  table  presents  the  information  by  type  of 

investment  rather  than  by  agency.   As  can  be  seen,  the  Boston  region's 

c 
mass  transit  system  has  been  the  recipient  of  the  majority  of  the  recent 

investments  of  the  State  and  semi-autonomous  agencies.   Boston's  air  and 

port  facilities,  highways  and  bridges,  and  several  economic  development 

sites  have  also  been  the  focus  of  substantial  capital  investment  by  the 

State  and  its  authorities.   Much  smaller  sums  have  been  expended  on 

parks  and  recreation  and,  relative  to  the  size  of  the  problems,  almost 

negligible  amounts  were  expended  for  regional  water  and  sewer  system 

improvements. 

The  high  investment  totals  for  mass  transit  and  the  relatively  low 
ones  for  highways  and  bridges  is  primarily  the  result  of  the  transfer  of 
federal  interstate  highway  funds  from  new  highway  construction  to  the 
Orange  Line  relocation  and  Red  Line  extension.   This  transfer  of  funds 
was  the  direct  result  of  the  "highway  moratorium",  which  was  fashioned 
by  the  City  and  State  in  the  early  1970s  as  a  means  of  creating  a  public 
transit  oriented  transportation  system  in  the  Boston  metropolitan 
region.   However,  if  the  Central  Artery  depression  and  Third  Harbor 
Tunnel  receive  federal  funding,  it  is  possible  that  over  the  next  decade 
highway  investment  in  Boston  will  again  exceed  that  for  mass  transit. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  23,  it  is  not  only  Boston's  highways  and 
bridges  which  are  scheduled  for  substantial  increases  in  investment  from 
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the  State  and  its  semi-autonomous  authorities.   The  region's  water  and 
sewer  system  will  also  require  large  infusions  of  capital  investment 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  1980s  and  beyond.   In  addition,  there 
has  been  a  large  increase  in  State  capital  funds  authorized  for  parks 
and  recreation  improvements  in  Boston.   Finally,  capital  investments  in 
Boston's  air  and  port  facilities,  as  well  as  its  mass  transit  system, 
are  expected  to  continue  at  their  previously  high  levels. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  on  the  financing  of  the  past  and 
prospective  investments  in  Boston  by  the  State  and  its  semi-autonomous 
agencies.   Table  22  provides  an  approximate  breakdown  of  the  funding 
sources  for  these  investments  since  1978.   Although  there  is  no  category 
for  City-funded  investments,  there  very  well  could  be.   Residents  of 
Boston  have  supported  the  investments  listed  in  Table  22  in  a  number  of 
ways.   The  most  indirect  is  through  their  state  taxes,  a  portion  of 
which  help  pay  for  the  debt  service  on  the  State's  general  obligation 
bonds.   More  directly,  the  City  or  its  residents  are  assessed  for  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  MBTA's  and  the  MDC's  debt  service.   The 
passage  of  Proposition  2%,  which  restricts  the  annual  increase  in  these 
municipal  assessments,  has  forced  the  State  to  readjust  its  capital 
financing  arrangements.   This  readjustment  is  likely  to  be  most  sweeping 
with  respect  to  the  MDC  and  the  Region's  water  and  sewer  system. 

The  large  infusions  of  capital  needed  to  renovate  and  expand  the 
MDC's  water  supply  and  sewage  treatment  systems  cannot,  for  reasons  that 
will  be  explained,  be  financed  under  existing  arrangements.   A  separate, 
self-financing  water  and  sewer  authority  is  needed  and  likely.   The 
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increased  municipal  water  and  sewer  charges  of  this  authority  would,  as 
now,  be  levied  on  the  Boston  Water  and  Sewer  Commission,  which  would  by 
law  pass  them  on  to  Boston's  residents  through  its  own  fees  and  charges. 
In  sum,  the  State  and  its  semi-autonomous  agencies  are  planning  or 
will  be  required  to  undertake  several  billions  of  dollars  of 
infrastructure  investment  in  the  Boston  region  over  the  next  five  to  ten 
years.   A  substantial  portion  of  these  investments,  on  the  order  of 
seventy  percent,  is  expected  to  be  funded  by  federal  grants.   The 
remainder  is  likely  to  be  split  between  State  general  obligation  bonds 
and  revenue  bonds  of  the  State's  authorities.   The  exact  split  will  be 
dependent  on,,  the  outcome  of  ongoing  deliberations  regarding  MassBank  and 
the  restructuring  of  the  MDC.   In  any  case,  Boston's  residents,  will  be 
supporting,  through  their  taxes,  fees  and  charges,  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  debt  the  State  and  its  authorities  incur.   If  all  goes  as 
planned,  Bostonians  and  residents  throughout  the  region  will  also 
receive  the  direct  benefits  of  a  more  efficient  transportation  system, 
expanded  port  facilities,  a  cleaner  harbor,  a  more  secure  water  supply, 
and  improved  park  and  recreation  facilities,  as  well  as  other  important 
public  improvements. 
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Introduction 

After  the  City  itself,  it  is  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  that 
has  the  most  substantial  interest  in  and  impact  on  Boston's 
infrastructure.   Boston  is  the  center  of  Massachusetts  commercial, 
financial,  cultural  and  political  life.   The  roads,  bridges,  ports  and 
public  buildings  located  in  Boston  provide  services  which  benefit  not 
only  Bostonians,  but  residents  throughout  the  State.   It  is  therefore  no 
surprise  that  the  Commonwealth  is  concerned  with  the  infrastructure  of 
Boston.  Massachusetts'  direct  investments  in  Boston's  infrastructure 
begin  with  legislative  authorizations  for  capital  spending  by  the 
State's  agencies.   The  legislature  also  indirectly  affects  the  level  of 
infrastructure  investment  in  Boston  through  its  decisions  on  local  aid 
and  local  taxes.   Finally,  the  investment  activities  of  the  State's 
semi-autonomous  authorities  such  as  MassPort  and  the  MBTA  also  have  a 
fundamental  impact  on  the  economy  of  the  City  and  State.   The  following 
sections  review  the  recent  activities  and  future  plans  with  respect  to 
infrastructure  investment  by  the  State  and  the  semi -autonomous 
authorities.   The  discussion  begins  with  a  review  of  recent  capital 
funding  decisions  and  requests  by  the  legislature  and  the  Governor. 

State  Capital  Budget  Authorizations 

In  January,  1984  the  legislature  approved  and  the  Governor  signed 
the  Commonwealth's  first  capital  outlay  budget  in  three  years.   The  bill 
authorized  $724  million  in  construction,  rebuilding,  land  acquisition 
and  equipment  purchases.   Included  among  the  authorized  projects  were 
over  $65  million  for  projects  in  Boston  and  another  $13  million  for 
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improvements  to  the  MDC  water  and  sewer  systems  which  serve  Boston. 
(See  Table  24.)  A  few  of  the  major  items  in  Boston  are  a  $28  million 
renovation  of  the  State  House,  over  $5.5  million  for  building 
improvements  and  new  equipment  at  U. Mass/Boston,  $13  million  for 
restoration  of  the  State's  Olmstead  Parks  (four  out  of  nine  of  which  are 
in  Boston),  and  nearly  $8  million  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Franklin 
Park  Zoo. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  State's  fiscal  1984  capital  budget 
simply  provides  bonding  authorization  for  the  various  projects  over  a 
period  of  five  years,  unless  otherwise  extended  by  the  legislature.   The 
actual  timing  of  the  specific  investments  outlined  in  the  fiscal  '84 
budget  will  be  determined  by  the  responsible  departments  in  conjunction 
with  the  Executive  Office  of  Administration  and  Finance.   It  is  likely 
that  some  projects  included  in  the  budget  will  be  canceled  or  postponed 
beyond  the  expiration  of  the  five-year  authorization.   Thus, 
paraphrasing  Secretary  of  Administration  and  Finance,  Frank  Keefe,  the 
capital  outlay  budget  should  be  viewed  as  a  rich  and  varied  menu  from 
which  particular  projects  will  be  selected. 

Another  point  which  deserves  mention  and  clarification  is  the  $50 
million  yearly  construction  spending  limit  contained  in  the  '84  capital 
budget.   At  first  glance,  this  capital  spending  ceiling  seems  quite  low. 
Actually,  the  $50  million  yearly  limit  applies  only  to  certain  projects 
of  the  bill  whose  costs  total  $270  million.   Thus  the  ceiling,  if 
adhered  to,  simply  insures  that  the  projects  to  which  it  applies  will  be 
constructed  gradually  over  a  five-year  period.  Approximately  one-third 
of  the  projects  contained  in  the  '84  budget  which  are  located  in  Boston 
are  covered  by  the  $50  million  annual  construction  ceiling. 
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Another  state  capital  spending  bill  recently  signed  by  the  Governor 
is  the  transportation  bond  bill.   There  are  a  number  of  general 
authorizations  in  this  bill  that  will  benefit  Boston,  but  with  the 
exception  of  $1.0  million  authorized  for  boat  services  to  and  from 
Boston,  none  of  the  items  in  the  bill  provides  funds  specifically  for 
use  in  Boston.   Instead  the  bill  primarily  authorizes  spending  for 
statewide  transportation  improvement  programs.   In  order  to  gain  some 
understanding  of  the  transportation-related  capital  improvements 
scheduled  for  Boston,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  plans  of  individual 
agencies,  such  as  the  Mass.  Department  of  Public  Works  (MDPW) ,  the  MDC 
and  the  MBTA. 

There  is  one  other  portion  of  the  transportation  bond  bill  which 
will  affect  Boston  significantly.   Section  17  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
sale  of  up  to  $135  million/yr.  in  State  and  MBTA  bonds  for  MBTA  capital 
improvements.   In  the  Boston  metropolitan  region's  1984  Transportation 
Improvement  Program,  the  MBTA  outlines  plans  for  capital  improvements 
through  1988  that  require  only  $70  million/yr.  in  State  and  MBTA  bonds. 
This  yearly  figure  is,  of  course,  dependent  upon  the  availability  of 
federal  funding.   Still,  considering  that  the  MBTA  is  already  planning 
for  some  decline  in  federal  funding  and  that  the  State  bonding 
authorization  of  $135  million/yr.  is  nearly  twice  as  high  as  the  MBTA 
presently  expects  to  require,  prospects  seem  good  that  the  MBTA  will  be 
able  to  continue  its  ambitious  and  sorely-needed  capital  improvement 
program. 

A  third  capital  spending  document  recently  produced  by  the  State  is 
the  capital  spending  section  of  the  Governor's  fiscal  1985  budget 
request.   The  Governor's  fiscal  '85  capital  budget  request  is  intended 
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to  supplement  the  capital  spending  authorizations  of  the  capital  outlay 
and  transportation  bond  bills  previously  discussed.   Although  the 
Governor's  budget  request  is  yet  to  be  debated,  altered  and  passed  by 
the  legislature,  there  are  important  items  specifically  for  Boston  which 
deserve  mention.  As  shown  in  Table  25,  the  Governor  has  recommended 
$3.5  million  for  the  design  of  improvements  to  the  Deer  Island  Treatment 
Plant,  as  well  as  over  $8.5  million  for  improvements  to  other  parts  of 
the  water  and  sewer  systems  directly  serving  Boston.   In  addition,  $5.0 
million  is  recommended  for  the  construction  of  a  physical  education 
building  at  Roxbury  Community  College  with  another  $2.3  million  for  the 
construction  of  playing  fields  at  Bunker  Hill  Community  College. 
Another  important  item  is  the  $21  million  recommended  for  energy 
improvements  and  deferred  maintenance  for  the  State's  buildings,  many  of 
which  are  in  Boston. 

In  addition  to  the  nearly  $20  million  in  capital  projects  in  Boston 
which  the  Governor  has  recommended,  he  has  decided  not  to  recommend  at 
least  another  $20  million  which  were  requested  by  the  State's  agencies. 
The  Boston  projects  which  were  denied  or  referred  for  further  study 
include  over  $10  million  for  improvements  to  U. Mass/Boston  facilities 
and  $5  million  for  a  State  Park  Center  at  Long  Island.  Another  $8 
million  for  improvements  to  the  Brighton  and  Dorchester  district  courts 
were  also  recommended  for  further  study  pending  the  legislature's 
decision  on  the  creation  of  a  Court  Facilities  Commission.  Table  25 
includes  a  list  of  all  the  projects  which  were  omitted  from  the 
Governor's  fiscal  '85  capital  budget  request. 

Although  the  FY84  capital  outlay  and  transportation  bond  bills 
together  with  the  Governor's  proposed  fiscal  1985  capital  budget  offer 
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some  insight  into  the  capital  spending  priorities  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  legislature  has  made  numerous  prior  capital  spending  authorizations 
of  which  significant  amounts  are  yet  to  be  expended.  Moreover,  once  a 
specific  project  or  spending  category  has  been  authorized,  the  timing 
and  execution  of  the  project  is  primarily  left  to  the  various  state 
agencies.   Consequently,  in  order  to  obtain  project  specific  information 
on  yearly  state  capital  investment  in  Boston,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  capital  investment  plans  of  the  individual  state  agencies. 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Works 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Works  (MDPW)  is  responsible 
for  over  thirty  miles  of  highways  and  168  bridges  located  in  Boston. 
Although  thirty  miles  may  not  seem  like  a  tremendous  amount  of  roadway, 
the  Boston  highways  which  MDPW  maintains,  such  as  the  Southeast  Express- 
way, the  Central  Artery  and  Rte.I93,  are  all  critical  elements  of  the 
economy  of  the  City  and  the  region.   In  addition  to  its  responsibility 
for  State  bridges  and  major  roadways,  MDPW  also  approves  or  denies  the 
bulk  of  state  and  federal  funds  for  reconstruction  of  City-owned  streets 
and  bridges.   As  a  guide  in  allocating  bridge  funds,  MDPW  maintains  a 
computer  file  containing  information  on  the  condition  of  all  bridges  in 
Boston.   Unfortunately,  information  on  the  condition  of  many  City-owned 
bridges  and  almost  all  MBTA  bridges  is  quite  poor  or  nonexistent. 

MDPW's  bridge  and  highway  reconstruction  activity  has  fluctuated 
substantially  in  the  years  1975-83.  As  shown  in  Table  26,  the  total 
cost  of  MDPW  highway  and  bridge  contracts  in  Boston  was  greatest  in  the 
years  1975-78  averaging  almost  $20  million/yr.   In  1980  the  value  of 
MDPW  contracts  in  Boston  was  less  than  one  million  dollars,  but  by  1982 
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the  level  of  new  highway  and  bridge  contracts  had  risen  to  over  $11 
million. 

The  bulk  of  MDPW's  highway  and  bridge  contracts  in  Boston  since 
1975  were  for  a  few  major  projects.   With  respect  to  highway  projects, 
the  construction  of  Crosstown  St.  in  Roxbury  and  Urban  Systems  funding 
for  the  reconstruction  of  several  major  streets  in  the  South  End 
represented  fifty  percent  of  MDPW  contract  awards.  As  for  bridge  work, 
numerous  bridge  improvements  along  McClellan  Highway  and  Rte.  193, 
together  with  construction  of  the  Little  Mystic  River  Bridge  accounted 
for  the  bulk  of  MDPW  bridge  expenditures  since  1975. 

With  regard  to  MDPW  highway  and  bridge  improvements  in  Boston  which 
are  currently  underway  or  planned,  the  most  well-known  are  the  proposed 
Central  Artery  depression/Third  Harbor  Tunnel  and  the  ongoing  Southeast 
Expressway  reconstruction.   These  two  projects  have  been  well-publicized 
for  good  reason;  their  cost  and  importance  dwarf  all  other  highway  and 
bridge  work  currently  approved  for  Boston. 

Federal  interstate  highway  funding  for  the  Central  Artery /Harbor 
Tunnel  project  is  still  being  considered  by  Congress  and  the  federal 
Department  of  Transportation.  However,  if  the  project  is  approved  as  it 
is  presently  envisioned,  it  will  cost  an  estimated  $2.2  billion  dollars 
stretched  out  over  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  construction  time.   The 
benefits  of  the  Central  Artery/Harbor  Tunnel  project  are  numerous.   They 
include  a  65  percent  reduction  of  traffic  congestion  along  the  Artery, 
sufficient  capacity  to  meet  projected  vehicular  use  for  the  next  twenty 
to  thirty  years,  greatly  improved  access  to  Logan  Airport  and  the  Port 
of  Boston,  and  the  creation  of  twenty  acres  of  land  and  air  rights  in 
downtown  Boston. 
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The  reconstruction  of  the  Southeast  Expressway  from  Massachusetts 
Avenue  in  Dorchester  to  Rte  128  in  Quincy  has  also  received  a  good  deal 
of  public  attention.   Reconstruction  of  the  roadways  and  bridges  along 
the  Expressway,  estimated  to  cost  $100  million,  has  already  begun  to 
disrupt  traffic  patterns  for  commuters  and  truckers.   Moreover,  the  work 
will  not  be  completed  until  November  1985.   The  reconstruction  had, 
however,  become  an  absolute  necessity  due  to  the  crumbling  road  surface 
and  deteriorated  condition  of  the  bridges  along  the  Expressway. 

Although  the  Artery/Tunnel  and  Expressway  projects  have  received 
the  most  attention,  it  is  important  to  note  that  MDPW  has  approved 
$15-20  million/yr.  in  other  bridge  and  highway  projects  in  Boston 
through  1986.   (See  Table  27.)   The  most  important  additional  highway 
projects  currently  approved  are  the  reconstruction  of  several  major  City 
streets  in  the  South  End,  Roxbury  and  Dorchester.  Also  noteworthy  is 
the  four-phased  installation  of  a  Citywide  computerized  traffic  control 
system  beginning  in  1985.   With  respect  to  bridge  reconstructions,  the 
largest  projects,  other  than  the  Expressway,  are  the  $12  million  Harvard 
Bridge  (Mass.  Ave.  over  the  Charles)  reconstruction  scheduled  for  1985 
and  the  $10  million  Northern  Ave.  Bridge  reconstruction  presently 
scheduled  for  1986. 

As  mentioned,  MDPW  has  responsibility  for  approving  state  and 
federal  funds,  not  only  for  bridges  owned  by  the  Commonwealth,  but  also 
for  City-owned  bridges.   The  Department  also  attempts  to  maintain 
up-to-date  records  of  all  bridges  in  Boston  and  throughout  the  State. 
Ownership  of  Boston's  bridges,  however,  are  divided  among  MDPW,  the  City 
of  Boston,  the  MDC,  the  MBTA,  MassPort  and  the  Turnpike  Authority.   MDPW 
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does  not  have  sufficient  personnel  to  make  continual  inspections  of  all 
Boston's  bridges. 

Table  28  summarizes  the  information  on  Boston's  bridge  conditions 
contained  in  MDPW's  computer  file.   The  table  shows  that  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  MDPW  bridges  and  City-owned  bridges  which  are  in 
poor  structural  condition  and  are  eligible  for  federal  funds  for 
reconstruction  or  renovation.   Bridges  listed  as  being  owned  jointly  by 
MDPW  and  the  City  of  Boston  are  bridges  in  which  the  City  has  retained 
ownership  of  the  wearing  surface  and  the  State  owns  the  sub-  and  super- 
structures.  Table  29  is  simply  a  list  of  all  the  bridges  in  Boston 
which  are  known  to  be  in  unsafe  or  poor  structural  condition. 
Considering  that  reliable  or  comparable  information  is  not  available  for 
forty  percent  of  the  City-owned  bridges  and  all  of  the  MBTA  bridges,  it 
is  likely  that  there  are  additional  bridges  not  listed  in  Table  29  which 
are  in  unsafe  or  poor  condition. 

Additional  inspectors  have  been  assigned  by  MDPW  to  assess  the 
condition  of  all  the  bridges  owned  by  the  City  of  Boston.   However, 
these  inspections  will  not  be  completed  before  1985.  As  for  the  MBTA's 
bridges,  MDPW  regularly  offers  a  two-week  bridge  inspection  training 
course,  which  it  has  urged  MBTA  personnel  to  attend.   The  last  two  MBTA 
employees  who  attended  the  course  failed  it.   Hopefully,  MBTA  will,  in 
the  future,  send  better  qualified  personnel  to  the  course. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  Table  29,  it  can  be  seen  that  more  than 
twenty  bridges  in  Boston  are  known  to  be  in  unsafe  or  poor  condition. 
Although  all  of  these  are  eligible  for  federal  and  state  funds  for 
reconstruction,  only  eight  are  currently  approved  for  reconstruction  by 
MDPW.   Officials  at  MDPW  indicated  that  in  general  ample  federal  and 
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state  funds  are  available  for  bridge  reconstruction,  but  that  a  shortage 
of  bridge  engineers  has  slowed  bridge  reconstruction  work  in  Boston  and 
elsewhere. 

In  the  opinion  of  MDPW  officials,  the  outlook  for  funding  of  major 
highway  projects  in  Boston  is  similarly  optimistic.   One  important 
exception  to  this  optimism  is  Urban  System  funds.   The  Urban  Systems 
program  provides  75  percent  federal  and  25  percent  state  funding  for  the 
reconstruction  of  major  City-owned  thoroughfares.   Urban  Systems 
improvements  have  often  been  an  important  component  of  the  City's 
redevelopment  efforts  in  particular  areas.  At  present,  the  City  has 
submitted  to  MDPW  more  than  enough  projects  to  absorb  its  allotment  of 
Urban  Systems  funds  through  1988.   It  is  evident  that  supplemental 
funding  sources  will  be  needed  to  complete  the  major  street  improvements 
which  are  an  important  element  of  the  City's  community  and  economic 
development  plans. 

Ranging  from  such  monumental  projects  as  the  Central  Artery 
depression  and  Third  Harbor  Tunnel  to  small  but  still  important  ones, 
such  as  the  rebuilding  of  Main  St.  in  Charles town,  the  MDPW  plays  an 
important  and  pervasive  role  in  improving  and  maintaining  Boston's 
infrastructure.   It  also  plays  a  key  role  as  allocator  of  bridge 
reconstruction  funds.   The  size  and  number  of  the  highway  and  bridge 
projects  currently  approved  for  Boston  by  MDPW  together  with  Boston's 
additional  needs  in  this  area  will  guarantee  a  pivotal  role  for  MDPW  in 
the  City's  infrastructure  improvement  efforts. 
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Metropolitan  District  Commission 

The  Metropolitan  District  Commission  (MDC)  is  an  agency  of  the 
Commonwealth  established  to  administer  a  network  of  roadways,  parks, 
recreational  facilities,  water  supply  and  sewage  treatment  systems.   At 
present,  the  Commission's  multiple  responsibilities  are  divided  into 
three  divisions,  Parks  and  Boulevards,  Water,  and  Sewerage. 

Parks  Division 

The  Metropolitan  Parks  District  encompasses  various  major  roadways, 
parks  and  special  facilities  for  37  cities  and  towns  in  the  Boston 
metropolitan  area.   In  the  City  of  Boston,  the  MDC  Parks  Division  plays 
a  very  important  role  in  transportation  and  recreational  activities. 
The  MDC  administers  several  major  roadways  and  bridges  in  the  City  which 
provide  commuter  access  to  Boston  and  facilitate  intra-city 
transportation.   As  seen  from  Table  30,  MDC  expenditures  for  the  repair 
or  reconstruction  of  roads  and  bridges  in  Boston  exceeded  $13  million 
during  the  period  1979-1983.   This  sum  represents  nearly  forty  percent 
of  total  MDC  capital  investment  in  Boston  during  this  period. 

Turning  from  transportation  to  recreation,  the  parks,  pools, 
beaches  and  rinks  of  the  MDC's  Parks  Division  provide  Bostonians  with 
opportunities  for  easily  accessible,  diverse  and  low-cost  recreational 
activities.   Over  the  past  four  years,  the  Parks  Division  has  made 
investments  to  improve  Boston's  rinks  and  waterfront  recreational 
facilities.   In  1979  the  Division  expended  over  $9  million  for  the 
development  of  a  Tropical  Forest  Pavilion  in  Franklin  Park.   For  1984 
and  1985,  the  MDC  is  also  planning  over  $20  million  improvements  to  the 
Franklin  Park  Zoo.   As  part  of  the  capital  outlay  bill,  the  legislature 
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has  thus  far  authorized  only  $8  million  for  this  purpose.   Other  MDC 
parks  improvements  scheduled  for  Boston  include  extensions  of  parklands 
along  the  Charles  River  and  improvements  to  the  Boston  Harbor  Islands 
State  Park.   It  should  also  be  noted  that  Boston  residents  derive 
significant  benefits  from  MDC  recreational  areas  outside  of  the  City. 
Chief  among  these  are  the  Blue  Hills  Reservation  in  Milton  and  the 
Nantasket  and  Revere  Beaches. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  MDC  recreational  services  have 
suffered  from  both  managerial  and  financial  difficulties.   Authorized 
staff  positions  have  declined  from  over  1,400  in  1976  to  500  in  1984. 
General  maintenance  has  been  deferred  and  the  lack  of  funds  has  slowed 
the  pace  of  major  renovations,  new  construction  and  acquisition  of 
additional  open  space.  As  a  result,  most  facilities  are  between  25  and 
50  years  old,  suffer  from  frequent  equipment  failures  and  are  open  for 
fewer  hours  and  reduced  seasons. 

To  improve  these  conditions,  the  MDC  is  planning,  contingent  upon 
funding  by  the  legislature,  the  expenditure  of  nearly  $38  million  for 
the  renovation  of  facilities  and  the  extension  of  parklands  in  Boston 
from  1984  to  1989. 

Water  Division 

The  MDC  supplies  water  to  45  communities  in  metropolitan  Boston  and 
central  Massachusetts.   In  Boston's  case  the  MDC  sells  water  "wholesale" 
to  the  BWSC  which  in  turn  provides  for  local  distribution.   The  MDC's 
capital  investments  on  behalf  of  Boston's  fresh  water  are  concentrated 
in  two  areas.   First,  the  MDC  maintains  fresh  water  reservoirs  for  the 
City  and  is  responsible  for  the  development  of  new  water  sources. 
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Second,  the  MDC  administers  water  pumping  stations  and  key  water  mains 
in  Boston  which  bring  water  to  BWSC  pipelines. 

The  entire  MDC  water  system,  including  Boston,  is  facing  a 
long-term  water  supply  deficiency.   Aggregate  consumption  of  the  MDC 
user  communities  exceeds  the  average  safe  yield  of  the  MDC's  water 
supplies.   Current  MDC  estimates  project  the  need  for  an  additional 
sixty  million  gallons  of  water  per  day  (MGD)  by  1990,  75  MGD  by  2000, 
and  120  MGD  by  2020.   At  present,  Boston's  average  consumption  is  below 
its  safe  yield  allotment,  but  Boston's  water  consumption  is  expected  to 
exceed  its  current  safe  yield  by  1990.   In  response  to  the  system-wide 
water  shortage,  the  MDC  plans  to  reduce  leakage  by  modernizing 
facilities,  promote  user  conservation  and  develop  new  water  supplies. 

MDC's  water  system  investment  program  will  require  a  large  increase 
over  past  investment  levels  of  the  Water  Division.   Table  30  shows  that 
from  1979-83  MDC  expenditures  in  Boston  for  the  improvement  and 
expansion  of  pumping  stations  and  connections  to  the  BWSC  system  totaled 
roughly  $700,000.   Another  $350,000  was  invested  during  this  period  for 
improvement  of  MDC's  major  reservoirs.   In  contrast,  MDC  water  system 
capital  investment  program,  1984-89  calls  for  $31  million  in 
expenditures  in  Boston  itself  and  another  $150  million  to  improve  and 
expand  the  MDC's  reservoir  system  which  serves  Boston. 

Sewerage  Division 

The  MDC's  regional  sewerage  system  provides  services  to  43  cities 
and  towns  including  Boston.   As  with  the  water  supply  and  distribution 
system,  responsibility  for  Boston's  sewerage  system  is  shared  between 
the  MDC  and  the  BWSC.   The  BWSC  operates  the  City's  sewage  collection 
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system,  while  the  MDC  operates  primary  treatment  plants  at  Deer  and  Nut 
Islands.   The  Nut  Island  plant,  although  not  located  in  Boston,  serves 
West  Roxbury,  Hyde  Park,  as  well  as  parts  of  Roxbury,  Dorchester  and 
Roslindale.   In  addition  to  the  Deer  and  Nut  Island  treatment  plants, 
the  MDC  is  also  responsible  for  the  combined  sewer  overflow  stations 
(CSO) ,  and  some  of  the  major  sewage  pumpting  stations,  wastewater 
interceptors  and  headwork  facilities  in  Boston. 

At  present,  the  Deer  and  Nut  Island  treatment  plants,  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  the  city's  sewerage  system  operated  by  the  MDC  are 
incapable  of  satisfactorily  handling  the  volumes  of  sewage  flowing  to 
them.   Leaks,  overflows  and  bypasses  from  MDC  facilities  have  created 
major  pollution  problems  in  Boston  Harbor.   The  MDC's  Sewerage  Division 
has  recently  been  sued  by  the  City  of  Quincy,  the  Conservation  Law 
Foundation  and  the  EPA  for  violation  of  environmental  regulations  and 
permits.   As  a  result,  the  MDC  has  been  ordered  to  immediately  upgrade 
the  Deer  and  Nut  Island  treatment  plants,  replace  the  East  Boston 
Pumping  Station,  and  construct  CSO  facilities  at  Constitution  Beach, 
Commercial  Point  and  Fort  Point.   Blame  for  this  dire  situation  cannot 
be  attributed  solely  to  the  MDC.   Lack  of  clear  financial  and  political 
support  from  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  together  with  delays  and 
policy  reversals  by  the  EPA  are  also  to  blame  for  the  pollution  in 
Boston  Harbor. 

Widespread  public  concern  with  Boston  Harbor's  deteriorating  water 
quality  dates  back  to  the  publication  in  1968  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration's  Report  on  Pollution  of  the  Navigable 
Waters  of  Boston  Harbor.   The  study  found  that  "based  upon  biological 
conditions  about  seven  square  miles,  or  thirty  percent  of  the  Harbor, 
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were  grossly  polluted".   A  comprehensive  plan  for  improving  this 
situation,  known  as  the  EMMA  report,  was  completed  in  1975.   However, 
very  few  of  the  $1.2  billion  in  sewerage  system  capital  investments 
recommended  in  the  EMMA  plan  have  been  completed.   Table  30  shows  that 
between  1979  and  1982  less  than  $1.5  million  in  contracts  were  awarded 
for  improvements  to  the  Nut  and  Deer  Island  treatment  plants  and  for  CSO 
and  sewage  pumping  facilities  in  Boston.   In  1983  contracts  awarded  for 
improvements  to  these  facilities  jumped  to  approximately  $11  million, 
but  even  this  level  of  investment  is  dwarfed  by  the  nearly  $500  million 
that  the  MDC  is  hoping  to  invest  in  these  facilities  between  1984-89. 
Moreover,  if  the  EPA  denies  the  MDC's  appeal  for  a  waiver  of  secondary 
treatment,  the  long-term  costs  of  improving  the  MDC's  sewage  treatment 
operations  could  exceed  two  billion  dollars. 

The  EPA  is  currently  reviewing  eight  sewage  treatment  options  for 
the  Boston  region  including  both  primary  and  secondary  treatment 
alternatives.   Several  of  the  options  being  considered  entail  the 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  facilities  of  varying  sizes  on  Long 
Island.   For  this  reason,  the  EPA  and  the  Commonwealth's  Office  of 
Environmental  Affairs  have  requested  that  the  City  of  Boston  outline 
what  plans  it  has  for  future  uses  on  Lond  Island. 

Financing  MDC's  Capital  Investment  Program 

The  MDC's  capital  investment  plans  are,  in  a  word,  ambitious.   Such 
ambition,  however,  is  sorely  needed.   With  the  possible  exception  of 
some  roadways  and  recreational  facilities,  almost  all  of  the  MDC 
facilities  serving  Boston  have  suffered  in  recent  years  from  poor 
maintenance  and/or  under-investment .   Franklin  Park  Zoo  stands  in  need 
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of  major  renovations,  the  metropolitan  area's  water  supply  is  inadequate 
to  meet  current  and  future  demand  and  the  region's  sewage  treatment 
system  is  presently  unable  to  provide  even  the  modest  level  of  treatment 
for  which  it  was  designed.   Given  these  needs,  the  large  capital 
investment  increases  planned  for  the  MDC's  parks,  water,  and  sewerage 
systems  seem  well  justified. 

The  major  issues  yet  to  be  resolved  are  the  administrative  and 
financial  mechanisms  that  will  be  used  to  carry  out  the  investments 
which  the  MDC  has  identified.   The  majority  of  the  MDC's  planned 
investment  program  is  scheduled  for  the  Water  and  Sewer  Division. 
However,  the  Governor  has  recently  submitted  legislation  which  would 
create  a  semi-autonomous  public  authority  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
metropolitan  area's  water  and  sewerage  systems.  The  main  benefit  of 
creating  such  a  metropolitan  water  and  sewer  authority  is  that  the  new 
authority  would  be  capable  of,  and  most  likely  required  to,  set  fees  and 
charges  at  least  sufficient  to  cover  all  capital  and  operating  costs. 
Such  a  structure  would  allow  the  authority  to  issue  revenue  bonds  to 
finance  capital  improvements.  Under  Proposition  2%,   MDC  municipal 
assessments  can  at  most  increase  by  only  2%   percent  per  year.   Such  a 
rate  of  increase  would  not  nearly  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  debt  service 
resulting  from  the  necessary  capital  improvements  to  the  MDC's  water  and 
sewerage  systems. 

Whatever  organization  is  eventually  given  responsibility  for  the 
MDC  water  and  sewerage  systems,  it  will  have  to  contend  with  a  reduction 
in  federal  funding.   In  October  of  1984,  the  federal  share  of  major 
sewerage  system  capital  investments  will  be  reduced  from  75  to  55 
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percent.   For  the  new  authority,  this  decline  in  federal  funding 
combined  with  the  large  backlog  of  water  and  sewerage  system 
investment  needs  will  almost  certainly  necessitate  substantial  increases 
in  water  and  sewer  charges  to  communities  presently  served  by  the  MDC 
system.   If  a  separate  water  and  sewer  authority  is  not  created,  the 
MDC's  capital  investment  program  would  be  severely  hindered  by  the  need 
to  balance  the  assessment  restraints  of  proposition  2%   with  the  cost  of 
service  user  charges  required  for  federal  funding. 

At  present,  because  Boston  uses  approximately  one  third  of  the 
MDC's  water  supplies  and  generates  about  the  same  proportion  of  MDC 
systemwide  sewage  volumes,  Boston  pays  about  one-third  of  total  MDC 
water  and  sewer  assessments.   It  is  important  to  note  that  Boston's 
water  and  sewer  assessments  are  paid  for  by  the  BWSC  with  these  costs 
passed  on  to  residents  through  the  BWSC's  own  fees  and  charges.   Under 
this  arrangement  increases  in  MDC  water  and  sewer  assessments  do  not 
affect  the  use  of  Boston's  limited  public  revenues.   Such  is  not  the 
case  for  MDC  Parks  Division  assessments  which  are  paid  by  the  City  of 
Boston  out  of  its  own  revenues. 

Although  the  future  funding  arrangements  of  the  MDC's  Parks 
Division  are  more  stable  than  those  of  the  MDC's  other  divisions, 
funding  levels  are  still  subject  to  considerable  uncertainty.   Funding 
for  Parks  Division's  projects  is  first  authorized  in  the  State's  capital 
budgets.   Once  authorization  is  received,  the  Division's  planning  and 
construction  cycle  for  individual  projects  may  be  stretched  out  over 
several  years.   Of  the  Parks  Division  planned  capital  expenditures  shown 
in  Table  25,  several  have  received  funding  authorizations  in  the  State's 
fiscal  '84  capital  budget  or  are  recommended  for  authorization  in  the 
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Governor's  fiscal  '85  capital  budget  request.   Funding  authorizations 
which  have  not  yet  been  received  are  the  fiscal  '85  amounts  scheduled 
for  Franklin  Park  Zoo  and  Victory  Road  Park,  as  well  as  the  expenditures 
on  the  Charles  River  Basin  parks  and  the  MDC's  headquarters  building 
scheduled  for  1985-88.   In  the  cases  of  the  Franklin  Park  Zoo 
restoration  and  Victory  Road  Park  improvements  initial  funding  was 
authorized  in  the  fiscal  '84  capital  budget.   Further  funding  may  follow 
upon  the  completion  of  the  work  permitted  by  the  1984  authorizations. 

As  for  the  roadway  and  bridge  expenditures  of  the  MDC's  Parks  and 
Boulevards  Division,  no  capital  investment  program  has  yet  been  made 
available,  nor  is  there  any  project  specific  information  included  in  the 
State  transportation  bond  bill.   That  bill  does  however  authorize  MDC  to 
expend  $27.7  million  for  transportation  improvements.   Presumably,  these 
capital  investments  will  occur  over  a  number  of  years.   The  details  of 
where  and  when  are  presently  unknown. 


Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority 

The  MBTA  operates  a  widespread  network  of  subways,  trolleys,  bus 
routes  and  commuter  rail  lines.   With  the  exception  of  a  number  of 
private  commuter  bus  lines,  the  MBTA  is  responsible  for  nearly  all  of 
Boston's  intrametropolitan  public  transportation.   In  recent  years  the 
bulk  of  the  MBTA's  capital  investments  have  gone  toward  the  Northwest 
Extension  of  the  Red  Line  and  the  Orange  Line  relocation  also  known  as 
the  Southwest  Corridor  Project  (See  Table  31).   In  addition  to  these  two 
predominant  projects,  significant  amounts  have  also  been  spent  on 
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systemwide  track,  tunnel  and  station  improvements,  purchase  and 
reconstruction  of  vehicles,  and  commuter  rail  improvements. 

With  Orange  Line  relocation  and  Red  Line  extension  projects  nearing 
completion,  capital  investment  priorities  through  1988  are  shifting  to  a 
more  intensive  commuter  rail  improvement  program  and  a  number  of  further 
improvements  to  the  transit  system.   Included  under  both  of  these 
headings  is  almost  $300  million  of  work  underway  and  planned  at  North 
and  South  Stations.   This  work  includes  upgrading  the  commuter  rail  and 
transit  facilities  at  both  stations  together  with  construction  of  bus 
terminals  and  other  improvements  at  South  Station.   Also  included  under 
the  heading  of  transit  system  improvements  are  further  investments  to 
upgrade  track,  tunnel  and  electrical  systems,  as  well  as  miscellan- 
eous efficiency  and  safety  improvements.   Important  elements  of  the 
MBTA's  longer  range  goals  (1988  and  beyond)  are  the  construction  of 
transit  line  connectors  downtown  and  provision  of  circumferential 
transit  in  the  corridor  connecting  Charlestown,  Cambridge,  Kenmore/ 
Fenway  and  Roxbury. 

As  can  be  readily  observed  from  Table  26,  the  MBTA  envisions  an 
aggregate  level  of  capital  investment  through  1988  which  averages 
between  $300  and  $350  million  per  year.   This  is  roughly  equivalent  to 
the  Authority's  past  investment  levels.   The  question  then  is  whether 
past  federal  and  state  funding  levels  can  be  expected  to  continue.  As 
previously  mentioned,  the  MBTA  projects  the  need  for  approximately  $70 
million  per  year  in  State  bonds  through  1988.   This  is  only  slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  annual  bond  ceiling  authorized  for  the  MBTA  by  the 
transportation  bond  bill. 
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The  MBTA  future  capital  investment  program  which  is  shown  in  Table 
26  has  been  drawn  from  the  1984-88  Transportation  Improvement  Program 
(TIP)  of  the  Metropolitan  Planning  Organization  (MPO) .   The  TIP  is 
essentially  a  list  of  all  transportation  projects  which  have  been 
identified  by  State,  regional  and  local  transportation  planners  as  being 
eligible  for  and  potentially  deserving  of  federal  and  state  funding. 
Projects  scheduled  for  the  first  year  of  the  TIP,  in  this  case  fiscal 
1984,  are  relatively  firm  candidates  for  funding.   The  selection  and 
funding  of  projects  listed  for  later  years  becomes  progressively  more 
uncertain.   MBTA  staff  report  that  in  the  past  about  fifty  percent  of 
the  transit  projects  listed  in  the  first  year  of  the  TIP  have  received 
funding  in  that  year.  Projects  listed  for  fiscal  1984  seem  to  be  no 
exception.   Out  of  more  than  $310  million  in  MBTA  capital  projects 
listed  in  the  TIP  for  fiscal  1984,  a  total  of  $150-175  million  in 
federal  grants  and  MBTA  bond  funding  is  expected.   The  breakdown  between 
the  federal  and  local  (MBTA  bonds)  shares  is  expected  to  continue  to  be 
approximately  eighty  percent  federal  and  twenty  percent  local  through 
fiscal  1984. 

With  regard  to  the  MBTA's  capital  investment  plans  through  1988,  it 
is  expected  that  when  the  federal  Interstate  Transfer  funds  are  depleted 
in  1985,  federal  funding  levels  will  decrease  from  the  current  $120-140 


* 

The  reconstruction  of  the  MBTA  bridge  and  piers  recently  damaged  by 

fire  is  of  first  priority  at  North  Station.   Fortunately,  MBTA's 

insurance  policy  will  pay  for  these  repairs. 
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million  dollar  level  to  between  $80  and  $100  million.   Table  31 
summarizes  the  more  than  $1.3  billion  in  MBTA  capital  needs  listed  in 
the  TIP  for  the  four-year  period  1985-88.   This  four-year  total 
translates  to  a  yearly  average  of  more  than  $325  million,  for  which 
perhaps  $100  million  per  year  of  federal  funding  will  be  available.   If 
MBTA  bonds  are  used  only  to  match  federal  funds  then  the  historical 
average  of  eighty  percent  federal,  twenty  percent  local,  will  continue 
through  1988.   The  result  would  be  an  MBTA  capital  investment  program  of 
only  $125  million  per  year,  only  slightly  more  than  one-third  the  level 
of  identified  annual  capital  needs. 

There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  annual  MBTA  capital 
investments  will  exceed  $125  million  over  the  next  several  years.   The 
State's  Transportation  Bond  Bill  authorizes  $207  million  in  MBTA  bonds 
of  which  not  more  than  $135  can  be  issued  in  any  one  year.   In  addition, 
the  bill  for  the  first  time  allows  MBTA  to  issue  bonds  for  projects  for 
which  federal  matching  funds  are  not  available.   In  other  words,  the 
bill  allows  the  MBTA  to  finance  some  projects  completely  with  its  own 
bonds.   Of  course,  it  is  always  preferable  to  attract  matching  federal 
funds,  but  in  instances  where  this  is  not  possible  MBTA  now  has  the 
flexibility  to  fund  such  projects  completely  on  its  own.   This 
flexibility,  combined  with  the  level  of  MBTA  bonding  authorized  in  the 
Transportation  Bond  Bill  will  likely  allow  for  an  MBTA  capital 
improvement  program  through  1986  that  totals  close  to  $200  million  per 
year. 
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Massachusetts  Port  Authority 

As  its  name  implies  MassPort  has  traditionally  served  the  City  of 
Boston  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  by  constructing, 
maintaining  and  operating  Logan  Airport  and  several  seaport  facilities. 
The  Tobin  Bridge  is  also  owned  and  operated  by  MassPort.   However,  in 
addition  to  MassPort' s  more  traditional  transportation-related 
infrastructure,  the  Authority  has  also  begun  to  provide  the 
infrastructure  necessary  for  several  large-scale,  mixed-use  developments 
on  various  piers  and  waterfront  properties. 

In  recent  years,  MassPort  has  consistently  been  able  to  generate  a 
level  of  revenues  from  fees,  rent,  and  investment  returns  which  exceed 
it  operating  expenditures.   This  operating  surplus  has  provided  MassPort 
with  both  current  funds  and  revenue  bonding  capacity  with  which  to 
expand  and  maintain  its  facilities.   As  shown  in  Table  32,  MassPort' s 
infrastructure  expenditures  in  Boston  between  fiscal  1978  and  1983 
exceeded  $272  million.   An  additional  $95  million  in  capital  investment 
is  underway  or  planned  for  fiscal  1984  and  1985.   The  majority  of 
Massport's  previous  and  planned  capital  investment  from  1978-1985  is  in 
Logan  Airport,  but  substantial  amounts  have  also  been  budgeted  for  the 
Tobin  Bridge,  the  marine  terminals  and  several  development  sites. 

Several  ongoing  projects,  such  as  the  construction  of  the  MassPort 
Marine  Terminal,  the  renovation  of  Terminal  C  at  Logan  and  varied 
developments  at  Bird  Island  Flats,  Fish  Pier  and  Commonwealth  Pier  are 
expected  to  dominate  MassPort 's  capital  investment  in  the  near  future. 
In  the  intermediate  term,  expansion  of  the  air  facilities  at  Hanscom 
Field  in  Bedford  and  private  development  of  MassPort 's  East  Boston  Piers 
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will  also  become  priority  projects.   Over  the  longer  term,  MassPort's 
capital  spending  will  be  shaped  by  the  need  to  integrate  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  Third  Harbor  Crossing  into  Logan  Airport's  internal 
roadway  system  and  by  investments  needed  to  complete  the  MassPort  Marine 
Terminal.   These  two  projects  are  likely  to  require  $150-200  million  in 
the  late  1980s  and  the  1990s.   The  following  provides  a  slightly  more 
detailed  discussion  of  MassPort's  recent  capital  investment  record  and 
future  plans. 

MassPort's  Tobin  Bridge  is  an  important  access  route  for  Boston 
commuters  and  trucked  goods.   Each  year  the  bridge  conveys  approximately 
25  million  vehicles  between  Boston  and  Chelsea.   Since  1979  toll 
revenues  from  Tobin  Bridge  have  hovered  between  $5.5  and  6.0 
million/year.   These  revenues  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  $12.5  million  in  capital  improvements  to  the  bridge  made  between 
1979  and  1983.   Another  $6.2  million  in  capital  improvements  and 
maintenance  for  the  bridge  is  budgeted  for  1984  and  1985.   This  steady 
stream  of  investment,  supported  at  least  indirectly  by  the  bridge's  toll 
revenues,  has  kept  Tobin  Bridge  in  generally  good  condition. 

MassPort's  maritime  facilities  include  several  marine  cargo 
terminals  collectively  known  as  the  Port  of  Boston,  as  well  as  various 
fishing  piers  and  waterfront  development  sites.   The  Port  of  Boston 
consists  of  the  Conley  Terminal  in  South  Boston,  the  Moran  Terminal  in 
Charlestown  and  another  terminal  presently  under  construction  on  land 
leased  from  EDIC  at  the  Boston  Marine  Industrial  Park.   Table  32  shows 
the  investment  record  and  current  investment  plans  at  these  marine  cargo 
terminals.   In  addition  to  the  ongoing  construction  of  the  new  Massport 
Marine  Terminal  at  BMIP  nearly  $8  million  have  been  spent  for  the 
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modernization  of  Moran  Terminal  and  another  $36  million  for  wharf 
improvements  and  construction  of  a  new  containerport  facility  at  Conley 
Terminal.   For  1984  and  1985  an  additional  $9.6  million  is  scheduled  for 
MassPort's  three  marine  terminals.   In  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s 
much  larger  amounts  of  capital,  perhaps  as  much  as  $70  million,  will  be 
needed  if  the  Massport  Marine  Terminal  is  to  be  successfully  completed. 

Despite  these  capital  investments  to  modernize  and  expand  the  Port 
of  Boston,  the  Port  remains  troubled.   Total  cargo  tonnage  passing 
through  the  Port  has  declined  from  1,000,000  to  700,000  tons  between 
1979  and  1983.   It  is  expected  to  fall  another  100,000  tons  by  1986. 
Technological  change,  high  labor  costs,  frequent  labor  disputes  and 
on-land  traffic  congestion  have  all  been  cited  as  contributing  to  the 
decline  in  the  Port's  business.   For  example,  a  recent  labor  dispute 
over  the  operation  of  the  new  containerport  at  Conley  Terminal  delayed 
the  opening  of  that  facility  for  almost  two  years.   Yet,  despite  recent 
troubles,  the  Port  of  Boston  still  handles  51  percent  of  the  dollar 
value  of  all  shipments  to  and  from  Boston.   This  underscores  both  the 
importance  of  the  Port  to  the  City  and  the  need  to  formulate  policies  to 
reverse  its  recent  decline. 

Though  the  Port  of  Boston  is  in  the  midst  of  hard  times,  the 
redevelopment  of  three  of  MassPort's  underutilized  piers  seems  certain 
to  significantly  benefit  Boston's  economy.   The  Boston  Computer  and 
Communications  Market  Center  (BOSCOM)  located  at  Commonwealth  Pier,  a 
new  fish  processing  plant  and  office  space  at  Fish  Pier,  plus  the 
mixed-use  redevelopment  of  Hoosac  Pier  are  all  underway  or  planned.   At 
each  of  these  sites  MassPort  has  provided  many  of  the  infrastructure 
improvements  needed  to  attract  this  wide  range  of  private  development. 
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Between  1978  and  1983,  MassPort  has  expended  more  than  $22  million  to 
upgrade  the  basic  infrastructure  of  these  development  sites.   However, 
important  supporting  infrastructure  investments  remain  to  be  completed, 
both  by  MassPort  and  other  agencies.   These  include  the  reconstruction 
of  Northern  Avenue  and  Northern  Avenue  Bridge,  construction  of  the 
Seaport  Access  Road,  and  parking  and  boat  terminal  facilities. 

Another  area  where  MassPort  is  engaged  in  a  public-private 
mixed-use  development  is  at  Bird  Island  Flats  in  East  Boston.   The  Bird 
Island  Flats  development  consists  of  a  new  air  cargo  facility  to  be 
constructed  by  MassPort  and  a  research,  production,  office  and 
conference  complex  to  be  known  as  the  Massachusetts  Technology  Center. 
The  Technology  Center  will  be  constructed  privately,  but  it  is  supported 
by  several  million  dollars  in  basic  infrastructure  investment  by 
MassPort. 

In  the  public  mind,  MassPort  is  primarily  associated  with  Logan 
Airport.   With  Logan  Airport  likely  to  continue  absorbing  over  half  of 
MassPort 's  capital  investment  expenditures  throughout  the  1980s,  this 
association  on  the  part  of  the  public  is  understandable.   The  expansion 
of  Logan  parallels  the  rapid  growth  of  Boston's  services-based  economy 
and  the  region's  high-tech  development.   From  1978  to  1982,  despite  a 
severe  national  recession,  passenger  service  at  Logan  Airport  increased 
by  more  than  21  percent,  while  air  cargo  tonnage  increased  by  more  than 
32  percent.   Facilitating  and  responding  to  Logan's  increased  passenger 
and  cargo  service  has  been  over  $145  million  in  capital  investment  at 
the  Airport  since  1978.   Another  $48  million  is  planned  through  1985  and 
the  integration  of  the  proposed  Third  Harbor  Crossing  into  Logan's 
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internal  circulation  system  will  entail  upwards  of  $100  million  in 
capital  improvements  in  the  late  1980s  and  the  1990s. 

Logan's  rapid  expansion  has  however  incurred  more  than  just  capital 
investment  costs.   There  have  been  a  number  of  disputes  between  Logan's 
administrators  and  their  East  Boston  neighbors.   At  issue  has  been  the 
infringement  of  the  expanding  airport  on  East  Boston's  residential 
neighborhoods,  as  well  as  the  noise  pollution  that  has  come  with  Logan's 
growth.   MassPort  has  responded  to  these  problems  by  promoting  the  use 
of  quieter  aircraft,  changing  flight  patterns  and  investing  in  noise 
abating  capital  improvements  at  Logan  and  in  the  surrounding 
communities.   MassPort 's  capital  expenditures  for  noise  abatement 
totaled  $5  million  between  1978-83.   This  total  is  budgeted  to  reach 
nearly  $9  million  by  FY1986  (see  Table  32). 

As  previously  mentioned,  MassPort  has  financed  the  bulk  of  its  past 
capital  investments  out  of  current  own  source  revenues  and  through  the 
proceeds  of  revenue  bond  sales.  MassPort 's  internal  funding  sources 
have  been  supplemented  however  by  a  substantial  amount  of  grants-in-aid. 
Between  1978  and  1983  capital  grants  received  by  MassPort  totaled  almost 
$44  million  or  approximately  fifteen  percent  of  total  Massport  capital 
investments.   A  similar  percentage  of  grant  funds  are  expected  for 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985.   These  general  financing  arrangements,  i.e., 
predominant  use  of  retained  earnings  and  revenue  bonds,  supplemented  by 
grants-in-aid,  are  expected  to  continue  indefinitely,  with  perhaps  some 
reduction  in  the  use  of  revenue  bonds  if  interest  rates  climb. 

MassPort 's  dependable  stream  of  internally  generated  revenues  has 
permitted  it  to  pursue  an  expansive  capita]  investment  program.   In 
addition,  the  dedication  of  a  portion  of  MassPort 's  annual  operating 
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surplus  to  a  Maintenance  Reserve  Fund  has  permitted  the  Authority  to 
adequately  maintain  its  expanding  capital  stock.   Overall,  MassPort's 
investment  program  has  provided  essential  support  to  the  City's  growing 
economy.   It  is  hoped  that  a  more  stable  labor  environment  and  the 
completion  of  supporting  highway  investment  will  unlock  the  productivity 
of  MassPort's  ongoing  investments  in  the  Port  of  Boston.   Boston  and  the 
entire  region  are  however  already  receiving  the  benefits  of  MassPort's 
recent  and  planned  investments  at  Logan  Airport,  Bird  Island  Flats, 
B0SC0M  and  elsewhere.   The  City  of  Boston  also  receives  the  benefit  of 
MassPort's  in-lieu-of  tax  payments  which,  for  1984,  totaled  $4.9 
million. 

Massachusetts  Convention  Center  Authority 

By  the  end  of  1982,  renovation  and  expansion  of  the  Kynes 
Auditorium  had  become  a  necessity  if  Boston  was  to  increase  or  even 
maintain  its  share  of  an  estimated  $8  billion/yr.  national  convention 
industry.   At  the  time,  the  City  simply  did  not  have  the  resources  to 
undertake  the  project.   As  a  result,  the  State  bought  the  Auditorium  and 
created  the  Massachusetts  Convention  Center  Authority  (MCCA)  to  operate, 
renovate  and  expand  it.   The  State  has  also  provided  the  MCCA  with  a 
$200  million  bond  authorization. 

The  preliminary  plans  for  the  new  Hynes  call  for  a  doubling  of  the 
existing  rentable  space.   It  will  also  provide  more  flexibility  in  the 
use  of  that  space.   The  total  cost  for  the  reconstruction  is  now 
estimated  to  be  between  $150-160  million.   Construction  is  scheduled  to 
begin  in  April  of  1985  and  continue  through  the  summer  of  1987. 
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One  of  the  main  issues  which  the  MCCA  has  yet  to  resolve  is  parking 
for  the  expanded  Hynes  Auditorium.   There  are  numerous  private  parking 
garages  in  the  area  but  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  be  able  to  handle 
the  demand  created  by  major  conventions  at  the  new  larger  Hynes.   There 
are  several  nearby  sites  in  the  area  that  would  be  suitable  for  a  new 
parking  facility,  but  to  date  no  firm  plans  have  been  made  for  the 
construction  of  such  a  facility. 

Although  the  costs  of  rebuilding  the  Hynes  Auditorium  are  high,  the 

benefits  are  also  great.   The  new  Hynes  is  expected  to  substantially 

boost  hotel  occupancy  rates,  generate  an  additional  $32  million  in  State 

tax  revenues,  and  produce  thousands  of  new  jobs  in  the  City's  and 

* 


State's  tourist  industry 


Kenneth  R.  Rossano,  Chairman  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
"Convention  Center  Vital  to  This  State's  Economy,"  Boston  Herald, 
December  8,  1983. 
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III.  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  UTILITIES  SERVING  BOSTON 

Summary 

Looking  over  Tables  33-35,  and  adding  in  the  capital  investments  in 
Boston  of  NET  (New  England  Telephone),  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the 
average  annual  utility  investment  in  Boston  would  be  well  over  $60 
million.   This  is  not  including  the  $50-75  million  invested  so  far  by 
Cablevision  in  the  installation  of  its  cable  network.   The  aggregate 
level  of  future  investment  in  Boston  by  the  five  utilities  serving  the 
City  is  likely  to  substantially  exceed  that  of  the  recent  past.   The 
main  categories  of  future  utility  investment  in  Boston  are  scheduled  to 
include  the  renovation  of  Boston's  sewer  system  by  BWSC,  the  coal 
conversion  of  one  or  more  oil  fired  power  plants  owned  by  Boston  Edison, 
the  completion  of  Cablevision 's  cable  network,  and  the  modernization  of 
NET's  cable  and  switching  systems.   Although  there  are  few  direct  means 
of  influencing  utility  investment  plans  in  Boston,  there  are  many 
indirect  and  informal  ones.   Investments  of  the  magnitude  and  importance 
outlined  in  this  section  deserve  a  high  level  of  attention. 
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Introduction 

Using  a  broad  definition  of  the  term,  there  are  currently  five 
utilities  serving  Boston,  the  Boston  Water  and  Sewer  Commission  (BWSC) , 
the  Boston  Gas  Company,  the  Boston  Edison  Company,  New  England  Telephone 
(NET)  and  Cablevision.   Some  may  object  to  the  inclusion  of  the  BWSC 
with  these  other,  private  utilities,  yet  there  are  good  reasons  for  this 
classification.   All  five  of  these  organizations  install  and  maintain  an 
extensive  capital  plant  underneath  Boston's  streets.   These  streets  are 
continually  being  excavated  in  order  to  expand  or  repair  the  facilities 
of  one  or  more  of  these  organizations.   In  addition,  the  services  which 
these  utilities  provide  are  among  the  most  basic  elements  of  modern 
urban  life.   Although  in  some  cases,  such  as  NET  or  Cablevision,  they 
may  also  be  providing  quite  new  and  innovative  services.   Finally,  the 
capital  investment  plans  of  all  these  utilities  strongly  affects  and  is 
affected  by  major  development  trends  throughout  Boston.   For  these 
reasons  BWSC  and  the  four  privately  owned  utilities  are  grouped  together 
in  the  third  section  of  this  report.   It  is  also  for  these  reasons  that 
the  capital  plans  and  investment  activities  of  these  five  utilities  must 
be  considered  as  essential  to  any  infrastructure  planning  effort  in  the 
City  of  Boston. 

The  Boston  Water  and  Sewer  Commission 

The  BWSC  operates  and  maintains  Boston's  water  distribution  and 
wastewater  collection  systems.   In  this  capacity,  the  BWSC  is 
responsible  for  planning  and  constructing  improvements  to  these  systems, 
as  well  as  for  setting  rates  and  charges,  at  least  sufficient  to  cover 
all  capital  and  operating  costs.   Although,  the  BWSC  is  overseen  by  a 
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three-member  Board  of  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Mayor  with  City 
Council  approval,  the  BWSC  is  essentially  independent  of  the  City 
government.   The  rates  and  charges  set  by  the  BWSC  are  not  reviewed  by 
any  City  or  State  agency,  nor  does  the  Mayor  or  any  City  agency  have  the 
authority  to  alter  the  BWSC's  capital  improvement  program. 

The  lack  of  direct  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Mayor  to  affect 
changes  in  BWSC's  operations  or  plans  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no 
coordination  between  the  City  and  BWSC  with  respect  to  capital 
improvements.   The  BWSC  is  required  by  law  to  annually  revise  and  update 
its  three-year  capital  improvement  program  (CIP) .   Each  year  upon  the 
completion  of  the  draft  CIP  document,  a  public  hearing  is  held  in  order 
to  allow  comment  from  the  City's  agencies  and  other  interested  parties. 
BWSC  staff  have  indicated  that  the  CIP  is  often  changed  in  response  to 
suggestions  from  the  City's  agencies.   In  addition,  the  BWSC,  having 
formerly  been  a  part  of  Boston's  Public  Works  Department  (BPWD) , 
maintains  ongoing  communication  with  BPWD  in  order  to  coordinate  sewer 
and  water  work  with  the  City's  street  reconstruction  activities. 

It  should  be  noted  that  since  1978  when  the  BWSC  was  formed  as  an 
independent  corporation,  capital  investment  in  the  City's  water  and 
sewer  system  has  increased  dramatically.   From  1979  to  1983  capital 
expenditures  by  the  BWSC  averaged  over  $7  million  dollars  per  year, 
while  the  City  of  Boston  in  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976  expended  only 
$1.8  million  and  $3.2  million,  respectively,  on  water  and  sewer  capital 
improvements.   For  the  period  1979  to  1983  BWSC  has  been  most  successful 
in  following  a  program  to  relay  or  reline  old  water  mains,  thereby 
reducing  leaks  and  breaks.   (See  Table  33A.)   BWSC  has  also  been  engaged 
in  a  program  to  improve  and  expand  its  water  metering  capabilities. 
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These  two  programs  have  not  only  improved  water  service  in  Boston  but 
have  also  reduced  the  water  purchases  and  increased  the  water  service 
revenues  of  BWSC.   The  financial  benefit  of  these  programs  to  the  BWSC 
is  certainly  one  reason  why  they  have  been  so  diligently  pursued.   The 
current  CIP  of  BWSC  envisions  a  continuation  of  the  Commission's  water 
main  relaying  and  relining  efforts,  as  well  as  continued  improvement  of 
its  residential  metering  equipment. 

The  success  of  the  BWSC's  water  system  improvement  program  is 
mirrored  by  the  difficulty  it  has  encountered  in  carrying  out  many 
needed  improvements  to  Boston's  sewer  system.   Many  urgent  projects, 
such  as  the  replacement  of  Boston's  main  'interceptors,  the  separation  of 
sewers  and  storm  drains  and  the  improvement  of  combined  sewer  overflow 
(CSO)  facilities  have  been  repeatedly  delayed — often  as  much  as  five 
years.   These  delays  are  by  no  means  solely  the  fault  of  the  BWSC;  the 
EPA  and  the  MDC  are  also  partly  responsible,  in  that  they  have  been 
extremely  slow  in  developing,  improving  and  implementing  a  comprehensive 
CSO  reduction  and  treatment  plan  for  the  older  communities  in  the  MDC 
service  area.   Irrespective  of  the  balance  of  blame  however,  it  is  the 
residents  of  Boston  and  other  harbor  communities  which  suffer  from 
delays  in  reducing  the  pollution  generated  by  the  overflow  of  combined 
sewer  and  storm  water  systems. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  33B,  the  estimated  annual  sewer  system 
capital  expenditures  of  BWSC  for  the  period  1979-83  are  only  one-third 
of  the  average  annual  capital  expenditures  programmed  for  the  sewer 
system  in  the  period  1984-86.   This  sharp  increase  reflects  the  large 
backlog  of  BWSC  sewer  system  improvements.   The  table  also  shows  that 
even  with  continued  federal  and  state  assistance,  a  substantial  portion 
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of  the  BWSC's  CIP  will  have  to  be  financed  by  the  Commission's  own 
revenues  or  revenue  bonds.   With  the  BWSC  planning  a  250  percent 
increase  in  the  annual  amount  of  capital  investment  which  must  be 
supported  from  its  own  revenues,  increases  in  water  and  sewer  charges 
can  be  expected. 

The  managers  of  the  BWSC  have  to  be  commended  for  their  substantial 
success  in  addressing  the  problems  of  an  aging  and,  at  one  time, 
neglected  water  and  sewer  system.   The  BWSC's  past  capital  investments 
have  cut  water  system  losses  by  an  estimated  25  million  gallons. 
Although  the  BWSC  has  had  less  spectacular  success  in  correcting  some  of 
the  major  problems  with  Boston's  sewer  system,  the  Commission  has 
managed  to  reduce  the  volume  of  new  sewage  being  discharged  into  Boston 
Harbor  from  the  City's  sewage  overflow  outlets.   The  BWSC's  goal  is  to 
eliminate  all  untreated  sewage  flowing  from  the  City  into  Boston  Harbor 
by  1988.   The  Commission's  current  three-year  CIP  reflects  a  portion  of 
the  financial  costs  of  meeting  that  goal.   In  addition  to  increased 
financial  resources,  a  substantial  increase  in  the  level  of  cooperation 
and  agreement  between  the  BWSC,  the  MDC  and  the  EPA  will  also  be 
required. 

It  is  also  essential  that  the  City  continue  to  work  closely  with 
the  BWSC  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  sewer  system  reconstruction  and  to 
insure  that  water  and  sewer  capacity  are  sufficient  to  meet  growing 
demand.   The  BWSC  is  currently  engaged  in  two  important  studies  in  which 
the  involvement  of  the  City  is  absolutely  essential.   The  first,  known 
as  the  Downtown  Study,  will  assess  the  adequacy  of  Downtown  Boston's 
water,  wastewater  and  drainage  capacity  in  light  of  continued 
development.   The  second,  referred  to  as  the  Drainage  Study  will 
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evaluate  the  wastewater  and  storm  drainage  systems  of  the  City  as  a 
whole.   All  parties  will  benefit  from  the  City's  ongoing  participation 
in  these  studies  and  the  capital  improvements  that  result  from  them. 

Boston  Gas 

The  Boston  Gas  service  area  encompasses  not  only  Boston  but  all  or 
part  of  73  other  cities  and  towns.   The  physical  plant  of  Boston  Gas 
includes  a  network  of  5,700  miles  of  gas  mains  and  approximately  the 
same  mileage  of  smaller  customer  service  pipelines.   Boston  Gas 
estimates  that  the  City  of  Boston  comprises  about  ten  percent  of  the 
Company's  service  area,  but  the  City  contains  nearly  20  percent  of  the 
Company's  total  pipe  mileage  and  28  percent  of  its  customers.   Apart 
from  gas  mains  and  service  pipes,  Boston  Gas1  capital  facilities  in 
Boston  consist  of  customer  service  offices  in  Roxbury  and  Jamaica  Plain, 
a  Liquified  Natural  Gas  Plant  in  Dorchester,  an  Operations  Center  in 
West  Roxbury  and  the  company's  downtown  corporate  headquarters.   In 
addition,  there  are  other  Boston  Gas  facilities  outside  of  Boston, 
particularly  two  LNG  plants  in  Salem  and  Lynn  and  an  SNG  plant  in 
Everett,  which  contribute  significantly  to  the  services  which  the 
Company  provides  to  its  Boston  customers. 

Between  1978  and  1982,  Boston  Gas  invested  $21.5  million  in  its 
Boston  capital  plant.  As  identified  in  Table  34,  forty  percent  of  these 
expenditures  were  for  gas  mains  and  another  forty  percent  for  customer 
service  pipes.   The  remaining  twenty  percent  was  spent  on  meters  and 
miscellaneous  items.   In  general,  most  of  Boston  Gas1  recent  investments 
in  the  City  have  been  for  repair,  replacement  and  relocation  of  mains, 
meters  and  service  pipes.   With  the  exception  of  expanding  gas  service 
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to  the  Boston  Marine  Industrial  Park  in  1980,  Boston  Gas'  investments  in 
new  capacity  have  been  relatively  small.   Future  investments  in  Boston 
are  expected  to  be  similar  in  amount  and  type  to  the  investment  record 
of  the  recent  past. 

Major  new  construction  projects  in  Boston,  such  as  South  Station, 
Copley  Place  or  the  Orange  Line  relocation  will  very  often  require  some 
investment  on  the  part  of  Boston  Gas  in  order  to  upgrade  gas  service  to 
the  new  development  and/or  to  relocate  existing  gas  mains.   To  improve 
the  efficiency  and  reduce  the  costs  of  gas-related  investments  which  new 
construction  can  require,  Boston  Gas  regularly  contacts  public  agencies, 
as  well  as  design  and  engineering  firms.   The  intent  is  to  keep  abreast 
of  redevelopment  plans  and  to  request  that  the  responsible  public  and 
private  agencies  "remember  the  Gas  Company"  throughout  the  planning 
process. 

In  addition  to  capital  investments  by  Boston  Gas  itself,  gas 
customers  in  Boston  have  benefited  from  increases  in  the  capacity  of  the 
gas  pipelines  which  provide  the  majority  of  Boston  Gas'  supplies. 
Boston  Gas  is  also  pursuing  pipeline  projects  of  its  own  which  would 
increase  and  diversify  its  peak  supply  capacity. 

Two  somewhat  experimental  gas  supply  options  from  local  sources 
that  deserve  mention  are  tapping  the  methane  produced  from  sewage 
treatment  plants  and  sanitary  landfills.   Boston  Gas  has  performed  some 
preliminary  investigation  of  this  first  option  with  respect  to  the  MDC's 
Nut  Island  Treatment  Plant  and  concluded  that  this  supply  option  is 
presently  not  cost-effective.   The  second  possibility,  that  of  tapping 
into  the  methane  from  sanitary  landfills  has  not  been  investigated  by 
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Boston  Gas  although  this  supply  source  has  been  successfully  utilized  by 
other  gas  companies. 

Boston  Edison 


Boston  Edison  supplies  electricity  to  over  eighty  cities  and  towns 
in  eastern  Massachusetts.   Boston  Edison  presently  maintains  four 
generating  stations  in  South  Boston,  two  of  these  supply  base  load 
power,  one  is  a  peak  load  station  and  the  fourth  is  a  much  smaller, 
experimental  wind  generator.   The  Company  also  has  ten  substations 
scattered  throughout  the  City.   The  final  major  component  of  the 
company's  Boston  capital  plant  is  its  transmission  and  distribution 
lines  which  lie  beneath  Boston's  streets.   It  is  important  to  realize 
that  modern  electric  supply  and  distribution  grids  such  as  Boston 
Edison's  operate  as  a  unified  system.   Consequently,  Boston  Edison's 
generating  stations  and  major  transmission  lines  outside  of  Boston  are 
also  important  elements  in  supplying  electricity  to  Boston. 

Similarly  to  Boston  Gas,  Boston  Edison  does  not  maintain  a  record 
of  its  investment  specifically  in  Boston.   However,  an  unpublished  study 
performed  by  the  Company  for  years  1981  and  1982  indicated  that  Boston 
Edison  invested  approximately  $38  million  per  year  in  its  Boston  capital 
plant  in  each  of  these  two  years.   Given  the  interconnected  nature  of 
the  Edison  grid,  it  is  useful  to  supplement  these  Boston  specific 
investment  figures  with  relevant  information  on  aspects  of  Boston 
Edison's  system-wide  investments.   Table  35  shows  Boston  Edison's 
investments  in  the  City  for  1981  and  1982  together  with  its  systemwide 
investments  by  year  in  production  and  transmission  plant  from  1978 
through  1982.   Some  perspective  is  provided  to  these  systemwide 
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investments  by  realizing  that  Boston  customers  utilize  forty  percent  of 
Boston  Edison's  total  sales.   Moreover,  this  percentage  is  likely  to 
increase  by  several  points  over  the  next  few  years  as  development  in 
Boston  continues.   Copley  Place  alone  represents  about  one  percent  of 
Boston  Edison's  average  load. 

Future  investments  by  Boston  Edison  which  will  affect  the  company's 
Boston  customers  include  the  proposed  conversion  of  the  Company's  South 
Boston  power  plant  from  oil  to  coal,  the  installation  of  several  new 
transmission  lines  in  the  Boston  area  and  the  scheduled  replacement  of 
the  Government  Center  substation.   The  costs  and  scheduled  completion 
dates  of  these  projects  is  shown  in  Table  36.  Another  area  of  future 
investment  shown  in  Table  36  is  the  relocation  of  transmission  lines  and 
substations  along  the  proposed  routes  of  the  Central  Artery  Depression 
and  Third  Harbor  Crossing. 

Although  the  planned  conversion  of  the  Boston  Edison's  plant  from 
oil  to  coal  could  have  some  adverse  environmental  impacts,  this  project 
will  help  to  diversify  Boston  Edison's  supply  sources.   Presently 
oil-fired  plants  and  the  Pilgrim  nuclear  plant  supply  virtually  all  of 
Boston  Edison's  base  load  capacity.   The  construction  of  a  waste-to- 
energy  plant  by  the  City  of  Boston  or  a  private  firm  would  also  help  to 
diversify  Boston  Edison's  supply  sources.  Apart  from  coal  conversions, 
Boston  Edison  is  not  presently  planning  any  major  investments  in  its 
production  plant.   Boston  Edison  does  anticipate  a  supply  deficiency  in 
the  mid-1990s  but  expects  to  alleviate  this  deficiency  through  increased 
purchases  of  Canadian  hydroelectric  power.   The  company  is  also  pursuing 
a  number  of  conservation  and  load  management  programs  aimed  at  reducing 
the  need  for  new  generating  capacity. 
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In  addition  to  supplying  electricity  to  Boston  residents  and 
businesses,  Boston  Edison  maintains  a  steam  system  which  provides  heat 
and  processes  steam  to  many  downtown  buildings.   Use  of  the  system  by 
downtown  businesses  has  been  dwindling  in  recent  years  due  to 
competition  from  other  space  heating  systems.   Nevertheless,  as  Table  32 
shows,  Boston  Edison  has  invested  at  least  $3  million  in  its  steam 
distribution  system  from  1978  to  1980. 

New  England  Telephone 

As  its  name  implies,  New  England  Telephone  (NET)  furnishes  local 
telephone  service  not  only  to  Boston  but  throughout  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont.   As  of  January  1,  1984, 
NET  was  divested  from  AT&T  and  now  forms  part  of  the  New  York-New 
England  Exchange.   The  NET  telecommunications  system  provides  its 
customers  with  local  phone  and  data  transmission  services  and  also 
provides  the  link  to  the  national  and  worldwide  telecommunications 
network. 

New  England  Telephone's  capital  assets  in  Boston  include  telephone 
lines,  pay  phones,  switching  systems,  buildings  and  computer  systems. 
Between  1978  and  1982,  NET  invested  over  $55  million  in  its  Boston 
capital  plant,  increasing  its  total  Boston  capital  assets  from  $434 
million  to  $489  million.   In  general,  these  investments  were  made  to 
provide  for  increased  local  and  toll  service  as  well  as  to  modernize 
existing  plant.   For  example,  over  $10  million  was  expended  during  this 
period  for  the  refurbishing  of  NET's  245  State  Street  Building. 

Capital  expenditures  in  Boston  for  1983-85  are  currently  budgeted 
by  NET  at  about  $90  million.   A  portion  of  this  budgeted  investment  will 
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be  used  to  replace  several  of  the  electro-mechanical  Central  Offices 
still  existing  in  Boston  with  more  sophisticated  digital  or  electronic 
systems.   These  new  systems  will  cost  approximately  $5-6  million  each 
and  will  provide  customers  with  improved,  more  versatile  service.   The 
remainder  of  NET's  capital  investment  through  1985  will  be  devoted  to 
meeting  new  growth  requirements. 

Over  the  longer  term,  as  the  copper  telephone  cables  in  Boston 
approach  their  capacity  limitations,  it  is  likely  that  NET  will  replace 
them  with  fiber-optic  cables.   The  fiber-optic  cables  would  have 
greater  and  faster  voice  and  data  transmission  capacities.   In  addition, 
due  to  their  greater  capacity,  the  fiber-optic  cables  would  require  less 
street  excavation  work  than  existing  copper  cables.   No  cost  estimations 
are  presently  available  from  NET  regarding  the  cost  of  installing 
fiber-optic  cables  throughout  Boston.   However,  NET  has  installed  these 
cables  at  a  total  cost  of  $30  million  in  a  loop  that  runs  from  Brockton 
through  Boston,  north  to  Lowell  and  west  to  Rte  128.   In  Boston,  these 
new  fiber-optic  cables  tie  together  four  of  NET's  downtown  offices, 
carrying  local  and  toll  calls  sent  between  these  locations. 

Cablevision 

Cablevision  is  the  newest  company  to  be  installing  infrastructure 
under  Boston's  streets.   In  1982,  the  company  was  awarded  the  franchise 
to  provide  cable  television  service  to  all  residents  and  businesses  in 
Boston  who  were  willing  to  pay  for  it.   Actual  construction  of 
Cablevision' s  capital  plant  began  early  in  1983.   The  target  completion 
date  is  the  end  of  1984.   To  date,  approximately  forty  percent  of  the 
capital  plant  is  in  place,  with  some  35,000  subscribers  presently 
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receiving  service.   By  the  time  installation  of  the  cable  system  is 
complete,  Cablevision's  capital  investment  in  Boston  is  expected  to  top 
$100  million.   The  new  cable  system  will  eventually  provide  the  option 
of  expanded  television  service  to  all  of  Boston's  households.   It  also 
has  the  potential  to  be  used  for  data  transmission  and  two-way 
communication  services. 

When  bids  were  first  being  accepted  for  Boston's  cable  TV 
franchise,  there  was  some  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  the  City 
installing  and  owning  the  cable  system  itself.   Presumably,  Cablevision 
or  some  other  firm  would  then  have  been  permitted  to  lease  the  system 
from  the  City.   This  option  was  obviously  not  pursued  by  the  City  at  the 
time,  but  it  is  surfacing  once  again  with  regard  to  a  downtown 
communications  network.   As  previously  discussed,  there  are  presently  no 
firm  plans  for  such  a  network  but  market  and  feasibility  studies  have 
been  proposed.   If  significant  demand  for  inter-office  communications 
outside  of  the  New  England  Telephone  network  is  projected,  the  City  may 
step  in  to  build  and  maintain  a  downtown  system  in  order  to  avoid 
duplicative  street  cuts.   Since  Cablevision  has  yet  to  install  its 
cables  in  the  downtown,  it  may  be  feasible  to  coordinate  the  two 
activities,  with  Cablevision  ultimately  leasing  space  in  the  City's 
downtown  network. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  technical,  legal  and  economic 
issues  surrounding  a  downtown  communications  network  have  not  yet  been 
fully  investigated.   The  ultimate  structure  and  even  feasibility  of  such 
a  network  will  be  determined  by  the  results  of  these  investigations. 
Nevertheless,  decisions  will  need  to  be  made  soon  if  the  City's  efforts 
are  to  be  coordinated  with  the  installation  of  cable  service  downtown. 
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